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THE MIND OF THE CHURCH AFTER PENTECOST 
PARTICIPATION OUTLINES’ 


UNDA Y—the Lord’s day—prompts us to think on 
the deeper things of life. At this time of the year, as 
we tread upon dead leaves on our way to church, 
how easily we are led to reflect on the passing of all 
things to their end! Nature does mirror and symbolize 
great truths—in the weathering of storms; in the combats against 
crouth, disease and insect pests; yet withal in the making use of 
every remaining advantage to bring forth abundant seed for the 
continuation of life. We are reminded, in terms of Christian life, 
of a patient holding out in times of reverses, sickness, and urgent 
needs; of the warfare against lower nature in revolt; of the incur- 
sions of the world and the devil; but also of our confident reach- 
ings out for help from God for doing the good which is the seed 
of future life. 


TWENTY-FIRST SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


On taking part in the solemn worship of the Creator of all life, the lit- 
urgy of this Sunday prompts us to reflect further on divine truths, while at the 
same time it holds out to us the means to conform thereto. It tells us that God 
will not forsake those who unreservedly confide in Him. It recalls, with the 
Gradual of the Mass, the trustful prayer of Moses, which the Psalmist repeats, 
and the deliverance of the chosen people from the Egyptian yoke. At the Offer- 
tory we are reminded of the patience and the abiding hope of Job, a type of 
righteousness, who did not lose sight of God in his most grievous trials. The 
Introit has us pray in the selfsame words of Mardochai, the foster-father of 
Esther, who in his own distress and that of his people redoubled his confidence 
in God. On reading further in the Book of Esther we learn that not only him- 
self but all the Jews living in exile under Assuerus were saved from an impend- 
ing slaughter. In the Gospel parable of the unmerciful servant our Lord Him. 
self holds out the hope that we may be found worthy on the day of judgment 







1For further reading see The Mind of the Missal, pp. 196-200; Living with the 
Church, pp. 180-184. 
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to enter our promised land, if we now wholeheartedly forgive the trespasses of 
others against us, even as God in His goodness and mercy forgives us if we but 
seek forgiveness of Him. So that we live according to truth, the liturgy encour- 
ages us to bear the ills of life in patience, to take refuge in our compassionate 
Father in every affliction, to find in Him our solace, and to be renewed in spirit 
with the graces which He chooses to impart in the holy Sacrifice. 


I. 1. (a) With full confidence in the merciful providence of 
God, we call forth at the Introit: ‘‘All things are in Thy will, O 
Lord; .. . for Thou hast made all things . . . Thou art the Lord 
of all.’’ (b) And we pray that He safeguard His family, the 
Church, so that being free from evils, we may do the good which 
redounds to His glory. 2. (a) But when evils are at hand, these 
are to be surmounted; hence St. Paul, in the Epistle, has us put 
on “the armor of God’’—truth, righteousness, faith, peace, salva- 
tion and the word of God—with which to overcome even the devil 
and his works. (b) God must be sought as our refuge in every 
trial (Gradual), just as Moses and the Israelites sougiat Him and 
were freed from serfdom to barbarians. (c) In the Gospel our 
Lord Himself warns us to remit betimes the comparatively little 
indebtednesses to our small selves on the part of offending neigh- 
bors or needy debtors, in view of the tremendous debt we owe to 
almighty God because of our sins against Him, and because of His 
favors to us—a debt which without our Lord Christ’s Sacrifice we 
could not possibly pay. 


II. 1. (a) The Offertory antiphon depicts, in the person and 
losses of Job, what may befall the just; yet with “the armor of 
God”’ they will be sustained and will emerge victorious from the 
trial. (b) If we have failed against God, then we are to offer up 
this holy Sacrifice in expiation and in petition for forgiveness; thus 
the goodness and mercy of God are made available to us (Secret). 
(c) With the Preface we send forth to Him our heartfelt thanks- 
giving. 2. At the Consecration we unite our patiently borne trials 
of life and our sacrifices with the renewed Sacrifice of our Lord 
Himself, as our offering to our heavenly Father. 3. (a) Our recon- 
ciliation with Him having again been effected, or renewed, of which 
the partaking of the Bread of Life is a pledge, we can say, with 
the Communion antiphon: “My soul is in Thy salvation, and in 
Thy word have I hoped.”” (b) Having received the Food of Im- 
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THE CHURCH’S MIND AFTER PENTECOST 


mortality for our spiritual sustenance, our Postcommunion prayer 
is that we continue to cherish this holy sacrament with a pure 
heart. 

TWENTY-SECOND SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


More and more insistently, as the end of her year approaches, the Church 
has us look forward to the day of judgment. But this is not to inspire us with 
fear as much as with joy. To be at work with God adjusting our life as He 
would have it now, and as we shall be glad to have done then, does bring with 
it a foretaste of the joys to come. Not even while chained down in the Roman 
prison, from which St. Paul wrote the Epistle read in part today, could he be 
shaken in his confidence that God, who had begun a good work in the Christians 
of Philippi, would also complete it ‘‘unto the day of Christ Jesus.’’ And he is 
glad that the first of the Macedonian converts are the partakers of his joy. To- 
day the Church is glad that God, who at our Baptism began a good work in 
us, will also complete it. At the same time she prays with St. Paul that with 
love and understanding we “‘approve the better things’’—working with God 
with a sincere heart and without offense, ‘‘until the day of Christ, filled with 
the fruit of righteousness through Jesus Christ, to the glory and praise of God.”’ 

Three aspects of this ‘‘approval of the better things,’’ or the adjustment 
of life according to God, are presented by the liturgy of this Sunday's holy Mass. 
The first has to do with our purification of any wrongdoing and our seeking 
forgiveness of God (Introit, Secret). Then, since He is the source of all good- 
ness (Collect), we are to place ourselves freely at His disposal so that He may 
do the good in and through us (Offertory). Finally, with His help and pro- 
tection (Alleluia-verse), we are to comply with our duties by giving to man 
and to our highest Lord what we owe in justice (Gospel). 

To the Pharisees who sought to entrap Jesus in a dilemma regarding 
duties toward the State over against those toward God, He answered: “‘Render 
to Caesar the things that are Caesar's, and to God the things that are God’s.”’ 
Practically applying what he calls an astounding answer and a perfect solution, 
St. Hilary (third Nocturn Homily) says that we are actually indebted to him 
from whom we have advantage, and that it is but right to make due returns there- 
for. So are we to make returns to God for what we have from Him—our body, 
our soul, our will; moreover, for the increment, since this, too, proceeds from 
Him.—Hence to the State we are to make due returns for the temporal advan- 
tages to which we lay claim, by way of taxes as well as obedience to lawful 
authority; but to God we are to give ourselves with all that we have from Him. 
May we again do so at divine worship, at the same time seeking the divine help 
wherewith to do this effectively and assiduously in daily life, lest we be found 
not worthy on the day of judgment. 


(a) After the confession of our sins with the Confiteor, 
we seek forgiveness of God at the Introit. With the Kyrie we con- 
tinue to appeal to His mercy. (b) And Him, the source of all good- 
ness, we beseech to hear and grant the prayers of His Church (Col- 
lect) : that He be her refuge and strength in her needs. 2. (a) In 
the Epistle we hear of these needs for which St. Paul likewise 
prays: more abundant charity—understanding charity—-sincerity, 
freedom from sin, and right-doing unto fulness. (b) One of the 
joy-bringing fruits of God’s loving working in us is unity of mind 
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and heart among the brethren (Gradual); another, a gift of the 
Holy Ghost, is the fear of the Lord (Alleluia-verse), which has 
its source in a reverential and filial love of God. (c) And a sign 
of right-doing which our Teacher of the truth emphasizes in the 
Gospel, is that we render to civil powers and to our supreme Lord 
and God what is in justice due them. 

II. 1. (a) With the Offertory antiphon we ask that our pe- 
tition-prayer may be pleasing and well-ordered. (b) It will be so 
if we pray through our Lord, recall the Sacrifice by which He made 
effective prayer possible, and have an understanding of the end 
thereof, namely, our spiritual advancement unto the glory of God. 
Thus we pray, with the Secret, that the present renewal of our 
Lord’s Sacrifice continue to free us from our own wrongdoings and 
preserve us from every adversity. 2. Recalling from the Epistle the 
confidence of St. Paul “‘that He who hath begun in you a good 
work will also complete it unto the day of Christ Jesus,”” we now, 
with the eye of faith, see Him at work; but we, too, must now be 
at work: the renewal of His self-oblation for us awaits the free 
renewal of our self-surrender to our heavenly Father through Him 
—we are to give ourselves to God because we belong to Him. 3. 
(a) This done, God gives Himself to us in return, to live by Him 
in His divine Son. With the Communion antiphon we express what 
we have realized: “I have cried, for Thou, O God, hast heard me.” 
(b) And finally we pray for daily life: ““O Lord, we lave received 
the gifts of this sacred Mystery; and we humbly implote Thee that 
what Thou hast bidden us do in memory of Thee, may be a help 
for us in our weakness’’ (Postcommunion). 

TWENTY-THIRD SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


Sorrow mingles with joy in the liturgy of this Sunday; glad praise of 
God with deep affliction because of misdeeds; a glimpse of the pitiful life and end 
of the flesh-gratifying earthbound gives way to the joyous prospect of the self- 
sacrificing faithful whose conversation already now is in heaven. 

Sorrow must fill the heart on seeing the image of God in the soul de- 
formed. In view of the coming judgment, we are saddened to think that many 
opportunities for doing good have been left unused, or that our soul-life has 
been rather barren and unprofitable for heaven. In the Epistle we hear that St. 
Paul wept to see many glorying in their shame—the enemies of the cross whose 
end is destruction. But we are also gladdened in the awareness that if we call 
upon God, He will hear and not afflict us; gladdened, moreover, on realizing 
that our Lord Jesus can restore us to life if we are dead in sin; can heal our 
wounds, transform our lowliness, and resurrect us from the dead unto eternal 
glory—if we betimes and in all sincerity present ourselves to Him. What joy 
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THE CHURCH’S MIND AFTER PENTECOST 


must be ours if we have been faithful; if, as St. Paul says, ‘‘we look for a 
Savior, the Lord Jesus Christ, who will reform our vile body conformable to 
His glorious body, according to the working whereby He is able to subject all 
things to Himself.” 

The Church, while sorrowing for the wayward among her children, di- 
rects the Collect prayer to God that through His goodness He may deliver us 
from the bonds of sin; but with the Church we are also glad that we have a 
Sacrifice of expiation and one wherewith to praise and glorify our heavenly Fa- 
ther. Thoughts of present afflictions in this exile from our true fatherland are 
apt to bring on heaviness of heart, as it did to the Jews in the Babylonian cap- 
oe whom the prophet Jeremias consoled with the words recalled in today’s 
ntroit. 

With these words of the prophet, the Church has in mind also the re- 
turn of the Jews to the true fold of Christ at the end of time—the end of their 
long exile. According to St. Jerome, whose commentary on this Sunday’s Gos- 
pel the Church has included for the third Nocturn reading, the restored daugh- 
ter of the synagogue official at Capharnaum represents the Jews, and the healed 
woman suffering of hemorrhages, the Gentiles. In his words: “The eighth sign 
is, in that an official prays that his daughter be restored, not wishing to be ex- 
cluded from the mystery of the true circumcision; but the woman with the 
flow of blood intervenes, and is healed in the eighth instance, so that the offi- 
cial’s daughter must recede from this number and come to the ninth, according 
to what is said in the psalms: ‘Ethiopia shall stretch forth her hands to God’; 
and ‘When the multitude of the Gentiles shall have entered in, then all Israel 
shall . + siaaes 


(a) At the outset of the holy Sacrifice we are consoled 
with % word of God through the prophet: “I think thoughts of 
peace and not affliction: you shall call upon Me, and I... will 
bring back your captivity from all places.” (b) Our calling upon 
God is for the deliverance from our own sins and those of all His 
people (Collect). 2. (a) While downcast in heart with St. Paul, 
as we hear his words in the Epistle and reflect on the waywardness 
and probable sad end of man, we can be glad if we but will to 
follow our crucified Lord. (b) Then we shall rightly proclaim: 
“Thou hast delivered us, O Lord . . . In God we will glory all 
the day: and in Thy name we will give praise forever’’ (Gradual). 
(c) But until then, with the Church, we appeal to God from the 
depth of our hearts that He hear our prayer (Alleluia-verse). (d) 
So the synogogue official and the ailing woman in the Gospel ap- 
pealed to our Lord; as He heard their prayers, He will also hear 
ours if we but firmly and without guile believe. 

II. 1. Today’s offering to our heavenly Father is a Sacrifice 
of praise for all the good He bestows upon us without any merit 
on our part; at the same time we beseech Him to grant, in His 
mercy, the additional favor of prospering His gifts to us (Secret). 
2. As friends of the cross of Christ (Epistle), we unite our own 
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cross with His in the present renewal of the Sacrifice of Calvary, 
as a pleasing Gift to our Father. Again the precious blood of our 
sacred Victim is for the remission of our sins (Consecration) ; we 
are healed and the way is open for the effect of our prayer at the 
Secret, our reformation. 3. (a) With our Savior’s uniting Him- 
self with us in holy Communion we have the token also of our 
transformation. (b) The moment is most opportune to pray for 
our remaining needs, with and through our Lord, who said: “‘Be- 
lieve that you shall receive and it shall be done to you’’ (Com- 
munion antiphon). (c) One ever-present need is for divine pro- 
tection, lest we succumb to human dangers. For this we ask of 
Him who had us rejoice in taking part in these divine Mysteries 
(Postcommunion). 


‘TWENTY-FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


On this last Sunday after Pentecost the sacred liturgy has us contemplate 
the closing scenes of the drama of life on this earth. When this end will be is 
hidden from us as it is from the angels; it is as uncertain as the time of our 
death. Most important is it that we heed the profound lesson, in good time, of 
watchful preparedness. In the Epistle St. Paul not only outlines the prepared- 
ness program, but also momentarily lifts, as it were, the curtain upon the life 
of glory to come. 

What our Lord refers to at the outset of the Sunday’s Gospel reading is 
the destruction of Jerusalem as foretold by the prophet Daniel, and as foreshad- 
owing the horrors of the final cataclysm. Just as profane ensigns such as the 
Roman eagle, and effigies of heathen deities had been set up in the sacred pre- 
cincts of the temple prior to its destruction. so preceding the end false prophets 
will appear and Antichrist will work wonders by the power of Satan and claim 
divine honors. The unthinking and the deceived will gather about them and 
feed upon their words like eagles gathered together about a carcass. Then, in the 
ensuing darkness, pierced with flashes of light, all ‘‘shall see the Son of man 
coming in the clouds of heaven with great power of majesty.” 

In St. Jerome’s commentary on today’s Gospel (third Nocturn) we read: 
“Of that (Daniel’s prophecy) also the apostle speaks; namely, that ‘the man of 
iniquity and the adversary will be in revolt against everything that is worthy of 
worship and bears the name of God; so that he even dares to stand in the house 
of God and to make believe that he is God.’ His coming, by the work of Satan, 
will be the ruination and the turning away from God of those who acknowl- 
edge him (as God). But this can simply be understood to refer either to Anti- 
christ, or to the image of Caesar which Pilate had set up in the temple, or to 
the equestrian statue of Hadrian which stands in that same holy place to this 
day. By an abomination, according to the Old Testament Scriptures, also an 
idol is understood; and therefore it is added of the desolation that in a desolate 
and destroyed temple an idol was set up. As an abomination of desolation may 
also be understood every false teaching; and when we shall see such set up in 
the holy place, that is, in the Church, pretending it is divine, then we are to 
flee from Judea to the mountains; that is, forsake the death-dealing letters and 
Jewish perversity, and draw near to the eternal heights from which God won- 
derfully sends forth light.” 
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THE CHURCH’S MIND AFTER PENTECOST 


I. 1. (a) As if insistently to emphasize the fact, the Mass-lit- 
urgy repeats the Introit of the preceding Sunday. (b) The anxious 
prayer of the Church, lest we appear empty-handed before our 
Judge, is that God may stir up our wills to seek more earnestly 
after the fruit of good works, and that of His mercy He may be- 
stow more abundant helps. 2. (a) Thus St. Paul prayed that we 
may ‘walk worthy of God, in all things pleasing, being fruitful 
in every good work and increasing in the knowledge of God.” 3. 
Our Lord Himself, in the Gospel, warns us lest we be deceived by 
pseudo-prophets and false Christs; nor shall we have any excuse, 
for He affirms: ‘“‘Behold, I have told it to you beforehand.” 


II. 1. With good will, with an open and sincere heart we im- 
plore our heavenly Father to hear our supplications, to receive our 
offerings and prayers, to turn the hearts of all of us to Him; for 
so are we freed from earthly desires and pass over to the desire of 
the heavenly (Offertory antiphon and Secret). 2. (a) Recalling 
from the Epistle that here below we walk “‘in all patience and long- 
suffering with joy, giving thanks to God the Father,’’ we begin to 
give thanks with the Preface. (b) For the rest we find our strength 
in Christ and Him crucified—the true Christ—renewing His Sac- 
rifice for us that we be renewed in Him; for only in Him, as St. 
Paul further reminded us, have we “‘redemption through His blood, 
the remission of sins.’’ 3. (a) With and in Him and He in us, we 
also have the pledge that our prayers will be heard (Communion 
antiphon) ; for we shall be in need of divine help as long as we 
must remain here below. (b) Our present prayer to our heavenly 
Father, through Christ our Lord, in unity with the Holy Spirit, 
is that the sacrament we have received may also be efficacious in us: 
namely, that it heal what in our hearts is still ailing (Postcom- 
munion). (c) May the good things we have seen, heard, done and 
partaken of during holy Mass be viewed also in the light of the 
last Gospel; and before we again turn to the life in the world, let 
us say, with a full heart, the last words of the Mass-liturgy: 
“Thanks be to God.”’ 

REMBERT BULARZIK, O.S.B. 

St. John’s Abbey 
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THE LITURGY THE BASIS OF SOCIAL 
REGENERATION' 


T the first mention of the subject of this address one 
might be inclined to ask: What has the liturgy to do 
with social reconstruction or the social question? Can 
the liturgy help to give jobs or raise wages? Can there 
be any connection between the liturgy and the so- 





cial problem? 

It is now seven years ago that the Central Bureau of the Cen- 
tral-Verein published a pamphlet that was more than usually dis- 
tinguished for its keen Christian sense as well as its historical vision. 
It was entitled The True Basis of Christian Solidarity and it car- 
ried the explanatory subtitle: ‘““The Liturgy an Aid to the Solu- 
tion of the Social Question.” 

The moment we deal with the problem of social regeneration, 
we shall do well to have recourse to the classic Catholic text on 
the question, the encyclical Quadragesimo Anno of the present Holy 
Father ‘“‘on Reconstructing the Social Order.” 

The very idea of social regeneration or reconstruction implies 
that there is something very much awry with our present social 
order. Pius XI refers to this fact in the following brief sentence: 
“‘Nowadays, as more than once in the history of the Church, we are 
confronted with a world which in large measure has almost fallen 
back into paganism.”’ In analysing conditions the Pontiff speaks 
of a double danger. This is how he expresses it when he discusses 
the particular question of private property: ““There is, therefore, a 
double danger to be avoided. On the one hand, if the social and 
public aspect of ownership be denied or minimized, the logical 
consequence is Individualism, as it is called; on the other hand, the 
rejection or diminution of its private and individual character neces- 
sarily leads to some form of Collectivism. To disregard these dan- 
gers would be to rush headlong into the quicksands of Modernism.”’ 

These, then, are the two dangers the Holy Father warns us to 
avoid if society is to be regenerated; they are the products of an 





1Address delivered at the thirty-seventh annual convention of the Minnesota 
branch of the Central-Verein, held at Mankato, September 22-24, 
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THE BASIS OF SOCIAL REGENERATION 


un-Christian view of life and are therefore pagan at heart; and they 
are both current symptoms of a diseased social order. 

I shall deal first with individualism. Christianity has always 
upheld the supreme value of each individual soul, and so has al- 
ways been the champion of a moderate form of individualism. It 
could do no less since the whole Christian view of life, both natural 
and supernatural, is dependent on the existence of individual hu- 
man responsibility for one’s action and conduct. Christianity has 
always stood for a proper appreciation of human personality and 
has always opposed the treatment of men as if they were animals 
or mechanical robots. 


When the great break occurred four centuries ago in the Chris- 
tian tradition that had been developing for centuries, it showed 
itself precisely in the question of individualism. For many persons 
the individual conscience was then made the supreme judge in all 
matters of religion; each man became his own highest authority in 
the interpretation of the scriptural word of God. At the height of 
the eighteenth-century enlightenment the principle of extreme indi- 
vidualism had entered into the entire field of social life. All au- 
thority superior to man was denied, and human traditions were 
laughed out of court. There was then no longer any master su- 
perior to man. Man was his own supreme authority, his own sole 
lawgiver, not only in religion but in all the fields of human con- 
duct, especially also in economic life. Man no longer had any real 
duties towards his fellowmen. He had a duty only towards his own 
self, and that duty was the pleasant one of looking after his own 
best interests in his own chosen way and not bothering about any- 
one else. This principle of extreme individualism was then given 
moral justification by the view that if every individual looks to 
his own best personal interest and makes that his supreme law in 
life, then the good of society will also be best attained. 

What actually happened thereupon was that this principle of 
exaggerated individualism made of society a battle-ground of each 
against all. This was a condition not of dignified human personali- 
ties and life, but a human version of the law of the jungle. It was 
a raw ‘“‘struggle for existence and survival of the fittest’’ disguised 
under the phrase of “free competition.” 
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Here is what Quadragesimo Anno has to say on this point: 
“Just as the unity of human society cannot be built upon class war- 
fare, so the proper ordering of economic affairs cannot be left to 
free competition alone. From this source have proceeded in the past 
all the errors of the ‘Individualistic’ school. This school, ignorant 
or forgetful of the social and moral aspects of economic matters, 
teaches that the State should refrain in theory and practice from 
interfering therein, because these possess in free competition and 
open markets a principle of self-direction better able to control 
them than any created intellect. Free competition, however, though 
within certain limits just and productive of good results, cannot 
be the ruling principle of the economic world. This has been 
abundantly proved by the consequences that have followed from 
the free rein given to these dangerous individualistic ideals.” 

Such is one of the dangers alluded to by the Holy Father. 
And it is pagan in nature because it contradicts true Christian prin- 
ciples of social life. It has developed, moreover, during the past 
four centuries step by step with the gradual abandonment of tra- 
ditional Christianity. As the mighty of the world went on from 
an abandonment of the Church of Christ to a denial of the divinity 
of Christ and then to a denial of God, so did the jungle law and 
pagan principle of the right of the strong and the fortunate spread 
ever wider into every field of human life. 


The other danger pointed out by the Holy Father is called 
by him Collectivism, the opposite extreme to Individualism. In 
the sense in which the Papal encyclical refers to Collectivism, it is 
just as pagan, just as un-Christian as Individualism; and it is just 
as one-sided as the latter. Just as the undue stressing of the indi- 
vidual led to the neglect of the social nature of human life, so the 
undue stressing of the social nature of man leads to a one-sided 
neglect of his individual rights as a human person. 

“It is true, indeed,’’ says our encyclical, “that a just freedom 
of action should be left to individual citizens and families.’’ Hence 
this Collectivism is wrong in fact and principle. To quote again: 
‘Just as it is wrong to withdraw from the individual and commit 
to the community at large what private enterprise and industry 
can accomplish, so too it is an injustice, a grave evil and a dis- 
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turbance of the right order for a larger and higher organization to 
arrogate to itself functions which can be performed efficiently by 
smaller and lower bodies. . . . Of its very nature the true aim of all 
social activity should be to help individual members of the social 
body, but never to destroy or absorb them.” 

That is the true danger of Collectivism: that it destroys or 
absorbs the individual. For it the individual does not count for 
anything. Authority and obedience is everything, and the human 
person nothing. That this danger is real today a glance at the face 
of Europe sufficiently proves. We may express it in one word: the 
totalitarian State. And we shall do well to remind ourselves that 
similar State absolutism, and supreme and arbitrary political power 
over life and death was a characteristic of pre-Christian pagan 
kingdoms and empires. No wonder that where the principles of 
the totalitarian State have been followed to the full, in Russia and 
Germany, for instance, we have a conscious espousal and enforce- 
ment of atheism on the one hand and a barbaric revival of pagan 
religion on the other. Such Collectivism is as much the antithesis 
of Christianity as is Individualism. 


Now what is the Christian principle over against these two 
pagan extremes? It is such a mutual balancing and limitation of 
the two as brings them into harmony. Pius XI refers to this prin- 
ciple at various times. Speaking of the question of Capital and La- 
bor he states it as follows: ‘‘In the first place, due consideration 
must be had for the double character, individual and social, of 
Capital and Labor, in order that the dangers of Individualism and 
Collectivism be avoided.” 

It is this double character, the harmonious fusion of the two 
elements of human nature, the individual and the social, that we 
must not only keep in mind, but that must again become dominant 
in all human life. How can that be done? 

Pius XI answers by referring to a “‘new diffusion throughout 
the world of the Gospel spirit, which is a spirit of Christian moder- 
ation and of universal charity.’’ By reason of it, he says, ‘“we con- 
fidently look forward to that complete and much desired renewal 
of human society, and to ‘the Peace of Christ in the Kingdom of 


Christ.’ ”’ 
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Now this renewal of human society, which must needs bring 
about a harmonious relation between men, one of cooperation and 
mutual aid and not one of mutual strife and cut-throat competi- 
tion, must have its origin and inspiration in religion. The Holy 
Father quotes his great predecessor Leo XIII to that effect: ‘For the 
‘foundation of social laws being thus laid in religion, it is not hard 
to establish the relations of members one to another, in order that 
they may live together in concord and achieve prosperity.’ ’’ 

He is indeed very emphatic on this point: ‘If We examine 
matters diligently and thoroughly We shall perceive clearly that 
this longed-for social reconstruction must be preceded by a pro- 
found renewal of the Christian spirit, from which multitudes en- 
gaged in industry in every country have unhappily departed. Oth- 
erwise, all our endeavors will be futile, and our social edifice will 
be built, not upon a rock, but upon shifting sand.” 

Now the question logically arises: Where are we to find this 
Christian spirit that is essential to the successful regeneration of the 
social order? The answer was given long ago by the saintly Pius X 
in a statement that many of you have undoubtedly heard repeated 
time and again. He first of all expressed it as his keenest desire ‘‘that 
the true Christian spirit flourish again and become more firmly 
grounded in all the faithful.’’ Then he pointed out the great need 
“of deriving this spirit from its primary and indispensable source, 
which is active participation in the sacred mysteries and the public 
and solemn prayers of the Church.”’ 


With this we have come to the liturgy. For the liturgy is 
nothing else than the solemn and public worship of the Church, 
her official prayers and blessings, the sacraments, and above all the 
holy Sacrifice of Christ, the Mass. Pius X not only called this lit- 
urgy the indispensable source of the true Christian spirit, but added 
that the faithful’ must derive this spirit from the Church’s worship 
by active participation; therefore, not by passive bodily presence, 
but by being present in such a manner that mind and heart are 
actively joined to the official worship and take intelligent part in 
the holy action. 

There is no time here to dwell on the meaning of active par- 
ticipation, nor to analyse further the nature of the elements that 
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make up the Church's liturgy. I shall proceed at once to the ques- 
tion: What is the basic idea of this liturgy? 


It is that of the Mystical Body of Christ—a concept that was 
not only well known to the early Christians but also a primary 
inspiration for all their conduct and life. It was constantly preached 
by the Church Fathers and taught by the Church down to our own 
day, but it has often, among the faithful of all ranks, been left in 
the background, even quite forgotten, especially since the growing 
dominance of an un-Christian individualism. 


The doctrine of the Mystical Body was explained by Christ 
under the example of the vine and the branches and by St. Paul 
under the picture of the human body composed of head and mem- 
bers. When through the liturgical initiation of Baptism we enter 
the Church, by that same fact we become intimately united with 
Christ as members of the Mystical Body of which He is the Head. 
Christ is then most truly and supernaturally our Brother, we are all 
children of God in a very special and sublime manner; we are all 
brethren together who are intimately united in the one Christ. In 
this holy fellowship we find a harmonious combination of the two 
complementary factors of humankind, that is, organic fellowship 
coupled with full respect for human personality and individual 
responsibility. 

This is not merely an abstract doctrine or truth of our Chris- 
tian lives, but one that should be the basis of our every thought 
and action as Christians. The active character of it is seen for in- 
stance in what our catechism has taught us about the communion 
of the saints and the common treasury of supernatural -nerits in the 
Church. By becoming members of the Mystical Body of Christ 
through Baptism, we no longer belong to ourselves alone but above 
all to Christ and His cause. All our good actions and merits like- 
wise, which we perform only through Christ, belong strictly to 
Christ for attaining the purposes of Christ. Thus all the merits of 
Christ, which exceed all human needs, and those of His members, 
form a common treasury of graces and merits, which are in turn 
applied to all the members according to their needs and their desert. 
This is the highest type of Christian solidarity—a supernatural 
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living solidarity or fellowship—not only in theory but also in 
practice. 


Similarly the liturgy of the Church not only makes and keeps 
us members of this fellowship, but it always puts the idea of fel- 
lowship in Christ into full practice. Just in so far as we participate 
in the liturgy after the mind of Christ do we also live and breathe 
this supernatural social unity of all members in Christ. This is 
why the liturgy is so truly the primary and indispensable source of 
the true Christian spirit: it not only teaches us what this spirit is 
but also has us live this spirit in all its enactments. In the liturgy 
the teaching is inseparable from the putting into practice. 


I shall have to content myself with one or two examples of 
this truth. The sacrament of the Eucharist, holy Communion, is 
called by St. Thomas the sacrament of the unity of the Mystical 
Body of Christ. When we receive Communion we may be inclined 
to think of it as Christ coming into our hearts and becoming our 
own exclusive possession, and we think with gratitude of the in- 
finite Christ confining Himself within the limits of our small heart. 
When twenty persons receive Communion at Mass and go back to 
their separate pews, this would almost imply that there were now 
twenty Christs extant among the pews. We know, of course, that 
this is not the Catholic doctrine. When twenty or more individuals 
receive Communion they have ail been intimately united to one 
and the same sacramental Christ. Christ is not divided or really 
multiplied among them after Communion; rather are they all con- 
tained in one and the same Christ, and thus united most closely 
into a single supernatural fellowship with Him. The early Chris- 
tians understood this very well. And therefore they had no diffi- 
culty in transferring this intimate felowship of love that was 
wrought among them in holy Communion into every action of 
their daily lives. They also understood that Communion was God's 
answering gift to the offering they had made in an earlier part of 
the Mass. At the Offertory they all entered with full understand- 
ing and heart into the Offertory procession that was a universal 
custom of the Church for many centuries. What was the real mean- 
ing of this Offertory procession? 
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THE BASIS OF SOCIAL REGENERATION 


First of all, everyone who assisted at Mass brought his own 
individual gift to God, something of his own, something he had 
raised or worked to acquire, something that he could have used 
for his own support and that therefore stood for himself. In 
bringing to the altar this gift, which was generally 2 portion of 
bread or wine, olive oil, or some such product, he was fully con- 
scious of thereby dedicating his whole self to God, of giving body 
and soul, mind and heart to his Maker, and of doing so not only 
by internal intention but also by external action. Moreover no one 
brought his gift in isolation from his brethren. All joined together 
in the Offertory procession and together brought their gifts as one 
single common offering to God, each one offering not only himself 
and for himself but each one offering all and for all. It was thus 
a beautiful example as well as realization of true Christian soli- 
darity and love. 


Of the gifts offered, some bread and wine were laid on the altar 
to be the essential elements of the Sacrifice of Mass, and all the 
rest of the one common offering was laid aside on tables to be used 
for the poor and the needy. Thus the common offering made by 
them to God became at the same time a common act of love and 
charity to the poor and the needy, so that in one and the same 
collective but unitary action they worshipped God directly and 
served Him indirectly in their fellowmen. Such was the sublime 
lesson of Christian solidarity that was brought home to the early 
Christians increasingly by their active participation in the liturgy. 
It was brought home to them not only as a truth learned, but as a 
principle put into regular practice, which by repetition formed a 
permanent attitude and habit of mind. No wonder that they lived 
so true to this genuine Christian spirit in all the actions of their 
daily lives! 

The liturgy is replete with instances of the actual working out 
of this Christian fellowship and solidarity, this mutual Christian 
love which cannot bear to see a member suffer without an attempt 
to aid him. We are all aware of the fact that no Mass is offered 
without an official commemoration of the poor souls in purgatory. 
This is but another illustration of the general principle of Chris- 
tian solidarity between the different divisions of the fellowship. 
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Sometimes we view the sacrament of Confession as a striking 
instance of God’s dealing solely with the individual. But here too 
we have another example of the same solidary Christian spirit. 
Here too the merits of the common treasury of all is drawn upon 
for the needs of the individual member. This is beautifully ex- 
pressed in the official prayer recited by the priest after the sacramen- 
tal absolution. In a most offhand way the good works of the indi- 
vidual in question and of all the saints and of Christ are men- 
tioned together: ‘‘May the passion of our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
merits of the blessed Virgin Mary and of all the saints, whatever 
good thou mayest do and whatever evil thou mayest have to en- 
dure, profit thee unto the remission of sins, increase of grace, and 
glory in the life without end. Amen.” 


This, then, is the true Christian spirit and first and last the 
supreme lesson of the liturgy as the official worship and life of the 
Mystical Body of Christ. And this spirit must needs be the source 
of all further extension and application of the principles of soli- 
darity and fellowship in our common life and civilization. 

So it is pointed out by the Holy Father himself. For him 
this mutual supernatural relationship of men united in Christ is 
the model towards which all social regeneration must strive. Speak- 
ing of the proper economic relations between men he says, for in- 
stance: ““Where this harmonious proportion is kept, man’s various 
economic activities combine and unite into one single organism 
and become as members of a common body, lending each other 
mutual help and service.” Again: ‘“Then only will it be possible to 
unite all in a harmonious striving for the common good, when all 
sections of society have the intimate conviction that they are mem- 
bers of a single family and children of the same heavenly Father, 
and further, that they are one body in Christ and everyone mem- 
bers one of another.’ ”’ 

The whole trend of ideas I have tried to bring before you is 
admirably expressed in a quotation from one of the most active 
and inspiring as well as profound apostles of Catholic Action in 
our day, Christopher Dawson. ““The Mystical Body,”’ he says, “‘is 
the link between the liturgy and sociology; and in proportion as 
men are brought to realize, through the liturgy, their position as 
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THE BASIS OF SOCIAL REGENERATION 


members of that Body, will their actions in the social sphere be 
affected thereby. . . . A visible manifestation of incorporation into 
Christ, a visible united action on the part of the members, cannot 
fail to revive and foster in them a determination to carry their 
Christ-life into the social and economic sphere.”’ 

In conclusion, I may summarize in what happens to take on 
the form of a logical syllogism: 

Pius X tells us that the liturgy is the indispensable source of 
the true Christian spirit; Pius XI says that the true Christian spirit 
is indispensable for social regeneration. 

Hence the conclusion: The liturgy is the indispensable basis 
of Christian social regeneration. 

VIRGIL MICHEL, O.S.B. 

St. John’s Abbey 
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THE CHRISTIAN FAMILY AND THE 
EUCHARISTIC SACRIFICE 


LL efforts at regenerating the family, and through it 
human society, will be sterile and doomed to certain 
failure unless they tend to establish Christ, the Con- 
secrator of the family, as the very center of the home. 
Because the Christian family is the germ cell in the 

Mystical Body, the Church, it is of paramount importance that it 

be made to share more fully than it has done heretofore in the life 

of the Church, which is no other than the Christ-life. Too many 
so-called Christian homes in our day can lay no claim to cherish- 
ing in their midst Him who must be the Life, not only of the indi- 
vidual soul, but likewise of the family, as He is the Life of the 
Church. Too many germ cells in the Mystical Body are barren and 
lifeless; others betray, to say the least, a very loose, superficial con- 
nection with the Center of their unity. And nevertheless the fam- 
ily is built on Christ as its foundation; its members, parents and 
offspring, through Baptism have become members of Christ, chil- 
dren of the heavenly Father. Each Christian home is a miniature of 
the vast household of God, the Church on earth. The function of 
the family is fundamentally the same as that of the Church itself, 
viz., to cultivate and perfect the spiritual growth of its progeny 
unto the completion of the Mystical Body and the glory of the 

Father,—but always in strict subordination to Christ. For the same 

Christ who is the Head of the Mystical Body must also be the in- 

visible Head of the family as a whole and of each member thereof 

in particular. Matrimony and the family form an organic unit not 
merely in the natural order, but in the supernatural order as well. 

Ut Christus formetur in vobts applies as much to each family as a 

unit, as it does to the individual Catholic. 

Two members of Christ who contract a matrimonial union, 
consequently, can only act in the name of their divine Head, wheth- 
er it be in generating human beings, or in protecting, promoting, 
and perfecting the Christ-life in their offspring. They may never use 
their rights or privileges and perform their duties unless it be in 
accord with the mind and the intention Christ had when He insti- 
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FAMILY AND EUCHARISTIC SACRIFICE 


tuted the family and consecrated it by a special sacrament. Thus 
the family, an organism (microcosm) within the larger organism 
(macrocosm), the Mystical Body, shares in the character, preroga- 
tives and functions of the latter. It is in virtue of this participation 
that parents have special priestly duties to perform in regard to 
their progeny. The priesthood of the laity must be exercised by 
them in its fullest extent. At Baptism the child is incorporated into 
Christ by the Church and returned into the bosom of the family. 
Herewith the priestly obligation is laid upon the parents to pro- 
mote in the child a fuller participation in the divine life. The fact 
that the child through Baptism becomes a member of the parish 
to which his parents also belong, and that the pastor of this parish 
is bound to look after the spiritual well-being of the child, does not 
dispense the parents from their obligation. In fact, the double 
priesthood that is to be exercised in behalf of the child—that of 
the ordained minister and that of the laity—stresses the urgency 
of the obligation. 


The foremost duty and privilege of the ordained priest is to 
offer the holy Sacrifice of the Mystical Body for its faithful mem- 
bers, in accordance with the command of Christ, its Head. It is the 
highest act of worship to God, the Father of His children. The 
obligation to join the sacrificing priest in this exalted act and thus 
to blend their own lay-priestly act with that of Christ, the High- 
priest, is even more urgent for parents than it is for the ordinary 
members of the Mystical Body. When they participate in the Sac- 
rifice, they offer the eucharistic Christ both as members of the en- 
tire Church, and, in a special way, as progenitors in the name of 
their offspring, in whose behalf they are bound to perform priestly 
work. Accordingly they may also expect to receive no: merely the 
graces of the ordinary members of Christ in proportion to their 
participation, but also special fruit and strength for the werthy and 
efficient performance of their priestly duties in the home. If, more- 
over, they receive the sacrament of the Mystical Body, which is an 
integral part of the Sacrifice, their communion with Christ and 
with all His members, and a fortiori with their own progeny, is 
made more intimate. By partaking of the one Bread they are more 
closely united in the one Spirit. Thus the petition of the Our Fa- 
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ther, “Give us this day our daily (supersubstantial) bread,” as- 
sumes a much wider significance for the family: as providers of the 
daily food for their children’s bodies, the parents also become in 
some measure the providers of the spiritual sustenance for their 
family. They carry Christ into the midst of the family, and are 
thus enabled to lead their children, their own flesh and blood, to 
closer union with the divine Head of the Church and of their own 
family. Thus the eucharistic Sacrifice and Food combine to effect 
a restoration of the home in Christ. Commensurate, and hence 
even greater results would be produced if parents and children 
would together participate in the Sacrifice and the eucharistic Ban- 
quet. 


Love and life stand in closer interrelation in the spiritual 
sphere than in the natural. As the infinite love of the heavenly 
Father prompts Him to share His divine life with His creatures, 
and as the love of Christ for His Father and for mankind urged 
Him to assume our human nature and life that as the great Media- 
tor He might communicate His divine life to regenerated man, so 
also does the supernaturalized love of Christian parents urge them 
to share their life, natural and supernatural, with their offspring. 
This is made possible, on the one hand, by natural generation, 
and on the other, by their intimate union with Christ in the eu- 
charistic Sacrifice and Food. In virtue of this union parents will 
imbibe the deep respect Christ has for all life, and the love He has 
for His members. This again will obviate all tampering with hu- 
man life by interference with the laws of nature (abortion, birth 
control) and will induce them to cultivate that holy intimacy be- 
tween the various members of the family which will guarantee the 
preservation and perfection of the Christ-life in their children 
(Christian home-training) . 

As Christ’s union with His members was made possible only 
through His sacrificial suffering and the offering of Himself to His 
Father for us, so will Christian parents cement and perfect the 
unity of their marriage by developing in themselves a real spirit of 
sacrifice. This spirit of sacrifice will prompt them to be obedient 
to the laws of God and nature by remaining faithful to their mar- 
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riage vows and exercising that patient love and forbearance with 
each other which is needed to make the home a haven of peace and 
happiness and a school of holiness. This spirit of sacrifice, mortifi- 
cation, and love is constantly renewed and strengthened by the 
holy Sacrifice of the Mystical Body. For if parents and children as 
living members of Christ offer themselves conjointly with their 
Head to the heavenly Father, it must needs follow that they be- 
come other Christs ever more fully, that they share in His spirit 
of sacrifice and obedience to God. In the Sacrifice of the Mass the 
member in and with Christ confirms his readiness to realize the 
divine will in his life and unconditionally accepts the duty of do- 
ing so in spite of difficulties and suffering. In the Sacrifice God de- 
mands the totality of man, of the individual member for the entire 
Body, and of the Body for the individual member, so that two 
live as one in a perfect, abiding unity. Real faithful living with 
the Head in the Mystical Body becomes a second life of Christ, and 
the stfength and endurance to live it flows from Him who is living 
it in the member. What a fruitfulness is thus engendered by Christ 
in the midst of the family! 


If all the members of Christ receive benefit from the well- 
being and well-living of each member, how much more will chil- 
dren profit by the Sacrifice which their parents offer for them and 
with them! It is not merely the good example parents thus give 
whereby they will incite the children to imitation, nor is it only 
the fulfilment of a grave obligation incumbent upon each member 
of the family as a unit in the Mystical Body which is here con- 
cerned. It is all this and infinitely more. It is the performance of 
the highest act of divine worship, in which Christ and His mem- 
bers offer themselves as one Body unto the glory of the Father, in 
acknowledgement of His sovereignty and of their absolute depend- 
ence on Him, in thanksgiving for all the benefits received individ- 
ually and collectively, in expiation for the sins of the family, and 
in petition for all the graces needed to perfect the family. It is a 
community of life and sacrifice of the members with Christ. In 
fine, it is Christ Himself, the Restorer and Consecrator of the fam- 
ily, in the very midst of that family. The family is again a real 
living germ cell in the Mystical Body, the bearer and cherisher of 
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the Christ-life, a training ground for happy children of God and 
heirs of heaven. It has again become a vital factor in the regenera- 
tion of human society. It is that what Christ intended it to be. 
JOSEPH KREUTER, O.S.B. 
St. John’s Abbey 
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In point of fact, the holy Eucharist has been made 
a personal matter, for self alone, and is desired with a 
kind of narrow-minded spiritual greed. Holy Commun- 
ion in its true meaning includes not only the desire to 
possess the divine Guest for oneself, but also the desire 
to give self as completely as ts possible to all those sharing 
in this common banquet... . Up to the twelfth century 
it was this idea of the social communal aspect of holy 
Communion which dominated men’s minds. In the early 
days of the Church, more especially, to take part in the 
holy Mysteries was considered less as the means of unit- 
ing the faithful soul to Christ, than as joining all the 
community in one in Christ. The first thought in the 
minds of the faithful was less the federation with the 
Head, than the confederation through Him of all the 
members among themselves. The meaning of holy Com- 
munion is not merely the opportunity for each member 
to become one with Christ, but rather a mingling to- 
gether of all the members of Christ’s Body. Then came 
the heresies against the Real Presence, and men beyan to 
think less of the dynamic unifying power of the sacred 
Host than of its static force, as being the continual pres- 
ence of our Lord.—RAOUL PLUus, S.J., Christ in His 
Brethren, p. 38 f. 
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THE HOUR OF PRIME' 


ENTRAL in the liturgy of the Church is the holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass. Without this continued Sacri- 
fice of the living Christ, the Church herself would 
not be the living continuation of Christ; she would 
not be the Mystical Body of Christ, or the Mystical 
Christ extending the work of Redemption down the ages. 

Around the Eucharist, which is the sacrament par excellence, 
are grouped the other sacraments. All of them derive their efficacy 
from the passion of Christ which becomes living reality on the 
altar whenever the Mystery of the Redemption is there enacted by 
the Church. They are as it were so many extensions of the Eucha- 
rist. They either prepare for it, as in the case of Baptism, which 
renders the soul capable of Eucharistic worship in and with Christ, 
or else they relate the graces of the Redemption enacted by it to 
special conditions of life. Thus Confirmation is received for active 
apostleship in the spread of the Christ-life among men, Confession 
for conditioning the soul unto reception of the full graces of the 
Eucharistic life, Matrimony for living the Eucharistic life in wed- 
ded love, etc. 

Beyond the circle of the sacraments and of the Sacrificc, which 
receives varied spiritual emphases in the course of the liturgical year, 
are the blessings and sacramentals of the Church. These extend the 
benedictions of the Christ-life into all the walks of daily life. 

Besides all these, there is an official wreath of daily prayers 
called the liturgical Hour-Prayer of the Church, or the Divine Of- 
fice. This is truly a “‘sacrifice of praise’’ which the Mystical Body 
of Christ sends up to God on high throughout the course of the 
day and the year. Like all of the liturgy, the Hour-Prayer receives 
its full meaning from its relation to the central Sacrifice. 

The member of Christ who has wedded his soul more inti- 
mately with his divine Head in the morning sacrament-sacrifice of 
the Eucharist is truly filled with the mind and the love of Christ. 
He cannot but echo forth this love throughout the day in thoughts 
and sentiments of praise and adoration to the heavenly Father. 





1The following article is taken from the Introduction to The Hour of Prime, 
a Liturgical Press booklet containing the text of Prime in Latin and English, 
which will make its appearance in the near future. 
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A fortiori is this true of the entire Mystical Body as such, 
the bride of Christ, who understands His mind so perfectly and 
embodies His holy Spirit so completely. Filled as she is with the 
Spirit of her divine Bridegroom, she arises at night to contemplate 
God and at set intervals of the day echoes forth her love and hom- 
age to Him in union with Christ. “I arose at midnight to give 
praise to Thee,”” the Psalmist had sung long ago (Ps. 118, 62). 
And again: “Seven times a day I have given praise to Thee’ (Ps. 
118, 164). And so we have the Hour-Prayer consisting of Matins, 
as the prayer and meditation that is sent up to God at night, and 
of the seven day-time prayers of Lauds, Prime, Terce, Sext, None, 
Vespers, and Compline. 

Lauds is in the mind of the Church attached to Matins and 
is the prayer of dawn. The first streak of dawn is the appearance 
of a new day of Resurrection for the member of Christ. It is a re- 
newed appearance of Christ, as it were, and in grateful recognition 
of this as of all God’s bounty, the Church offers her glowing hymn 
of praise to God in heaven. 

In contrast with Lauds Prime is a prayer of petition, which 
asks God’s blessing upon the work that is being undertaken and 
His protection and guidance during the day. 


The Divine Office, as thus ordered from the Vespers of one 
day to those of the next, was a gradual development of the early 
Christian centuries. The chosen people of God had sung psalms 
and canticles to God at special intervals and at particular services. 
Christ and the apostles did the same at various times, and the early 
Christians followed the example of their divine Head. Gradually 
this practice developed, and differentiated itself into more definite 
forms. The prayer of Matins recited at night already existed in the 
earliest monasteries. It was there followed by Terce, which was re- 
cited at the third hour, or about nine o’clock of our time. 

It has been said that some of the monks made use of this con- 
dition to remain in bed till the hour of Terce instead of rising ac- 
cording to rule at or near the first hour, about six o'clock in the 
morning. In order to stop such abuse of monastic rule the hour of 
Prime was instituted. At first Prime followed the pattern of the 
other Minor Hours (Terce, Sext, None) ; that is, it consisted of an 
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THE HOUR OF PRIME 


introductory hymn, some psalms, a short chapter and a concluding 
prayer. Monastic practice soon added the remaining elements of our 
Prime of today, which were at first called ‘Office of the Chapter’ 
because they were sung or recited in the chapter room or general 
assembly room of the monastery. Thus were added the reading of 
the martyrology, further prayers for protection and blessing, and 
later on also prayers for the dead. From the monasteries this form 
of Prime was then adopted into the official breviary or Divine Of- 
fice of the Church. 

The date usually set for the institution of Prime in the mon- 
astery of Cassian is about 382 A. D. Certain it is that Prime serves 
beautifully to round out the circlet of divine homage offered to God 
in the Hour-Prayer. Coming as it does after the morning song of 
praise, it has its counterpart in the evening prayer of Compline; 
for the latter asks God’s protection for the night and follows upon 
the evening song of praise offered to God in the Vespers. 

The various elements of Prime present a unified attitude of 
prayer and are replete with the spirit of Christ that should ani- 
mate the member who is about to begin his daily routine of work. 
It expresses everywhere the Christian’s full dependence on God, and 
his loving consciousness of that great truth as well as privilege, and 
likewise his keen desire to preserve his union with God through the 
only means possible for this, God’s own help. Hence the theme in 
the various prayers of Prime comes back time and again to one 
dominant sentiment, a humble petition for the protection and guid- 
ance of God in all the contacts of life throughout the day. 

The theme-note is well sounded in the opening hymn, the 
celebrated ‘“‘Jam lucis orto sidere,’’ which may be considered a 
resumé of the entire office of Prime. The first verse of the hymn 
comes directly to the point: ““We humbly beseech God to preserve 
us from harm in all the actions or contacts of the day.’’ This gen- 
eral request becomes more specific in the following verses—not after 
the mind of the worldling seeking his own self in the prayer, but 
truly after the mind of the member of Christ. “In order that we 
may be preserved from all harm, may God help us to curb our 
tongues and eyes so that we may not succumb to the vanities that 
are of the world. May He therefore help us to keep the intimate 
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thoughts of our heart pure and holy and ever modest, to subdue 
the pride of flesh, and as a powerful means thereto may He help 
us to practice temperance in food and drink.’’ The members of 
Christ are ever conscious of their true destiny and happiness. Hence 
this prayer to God, ‘‘so that when the day has given way to night, 
we may still be found pure and holy and given over to singing 
the glory of God, to whom in all three Persons be praise and glory 
forever.”’ It is not merely a resumé of the whole of Prime, but of 
the entire life of the true member of Christ. 


To pursue our analysis through the rest of the prayers of 
Prime is needless. Anyone who recites them frequently will do 
this of his own accord and as a meditation arising spontaneously 
out of his devout recitation of this morning prayer of the Mystical 
Christ. The briefest reflection on the sentiments and prayer-content 
of Prime is sufficient to bring home a truth that holds in general 
of all liturgical prayer: the more whole-heartedly a member of 
Christ enters into intelligent participation in it, the more will such 
participation both naturally and supernaturally tend to mould 
mind and heart increasingly after the mind of Christ. [t thus forms 
a basis for ever more fruitful reception of the abundant graces of 
the Christ-life as dispensed in the sacraments of the Church and in 
her ineffable Sacrifice. 


Sometimes a question arises as to how fully the layman really 
participates in the official prayer of the Church when he recites any 
or all of her Hour-Prayers in the vernacular. To the compilers of 
this booklet, the question is one that will not greatly concern, 
much less trouble, the sincere member of Christ. It is enough for 
him to know that there is such an official set of prayers, that these 
were selected by the Church as her official expression of praise and 
homage to God, and that it is the keen desire of the Church that 
all her children, strive, in accordance with their circumstances of 
life, personal dispositions, intelligence, etc., to enter as fully as pos- 
sible into participation in her liturgical worship. To do so is cer- 
tainly to assimilate mind and heart more and more unto Christ, 
to enter ever more perfectly into the living action of the Mystical 
Body, to live more completely the Christ-life that flows from 
Head to members. 
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CHRISTIAN VIRGINITY 
I. VIRGINITY AND CHRISTIANITY 


IRGINITY’ grew out of Christianity naturally, spon- 
taneously, as the fruit of redemptive grace. In the be- 
ginning of creation we find man and woman, Adam 
and Eve, united in conjugal union. In the beginning 
of the new creation (Redemption), we again meet 
with Man and woman, Christ and Mary, but in virginal com- 
munion. 

1. Christianity is a supernatural reality. Through the mystery 
of the Incarnation divine life flows upon mankind, first of all in 
the God-Man, and from Him as Head upon all His members. This 
life, essentially elevated above the natural, possesses new powers, 
new aims. A proof of its supernatural character is virginity, not 
indeed as a rare exception only, but as a state of life freely chosen, 
devotedly cherished, faithfully observed. A life that produces such 
a phenomenon, and preserves it, must be supernatura!. Hence the 
fact that the Catholic Church possesses this virginity from the be- 
ginning is proof positive that in her resides supernatural life, the 
redemptive grace of Christ: ‘‘I believe in the holy Catholic Church.” 
Contrariwise, the Christian communities which have separated 
themselves from the Church and have repudiated the Catholic faith 
have regularly given up virginity as a state of life, because virginity 
can only thrive in the full life of grace, and in the fulness of the 
Christian faith. 

2. Christianity is not only an idea, a Weltanschauung, but a 
new life, which takes hold of the entire man, body and soul. We 
are redeemed and baptized body and soul, shall be glorified body 
and soul. Christian virginity sanctifies the entire being of man, 
body and soul (cf. 1 Cor. 7, 34), and thus proves itself genuinely 
Christian. 

3. Christianity, taken in its true sense, leads to heroism. In 
the center of our faith stands the Sacrifice of the Cross, the Sacri- 








1Virginity is considered in this sketch as a vocation freely chosen or em- 
braced from religious motives. Although the author seems to have had an audi- 
ence of nuns or of unmarried laywomen in mind, his words have equal value, 
mutatis mutandis, for the man-virgin, whether priest, religious, or lay.—Ed. 
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fice of the Mass, the most exalted example of heroism, the fount 
and measure of our Christian life. A special sacrament, Confirma- 
tion, gives heroic strength to confessors and martyrs. The virtues 
most proper to Christianity, the three theological virtues, have no 
human limits. No one is acknowledged by the Church as a saint, 
i.e., as a perfect Christian, unless he has practiced heroic virtues. 
Christian virginity as a freely embraced vocation in life has always 
been regarded a normal and normative exemplification of Christian 
heroism. 
II. VIRGINITY As A DEATH 

Through virginity something “‘dies’’ in man; a not inconsid- 
erable part of his corporal-spiritual life remains unvivified. Hence 
virginity, considered from the purely natural standpoint, presents 
indeed a certain ideal, but is at the same time a stunting of the 
complete man. In Christianity, however, all salvation, all life is 
based on the redemptive death of Christ. We participate in the Re- 
demption through dying with Christ (Baptism, Eucharist). Hence 
death is essential to a Christian, since it is the source of life. Chris- 
tian virginity is an exalted actualizaton of Chrstian mortfication, 
and hence a preeminent means to the full supernatural life in 
Christ. Virginal life is rich and happy in the measure in which 
it practices Christian mortification. 

III. VIRGINITY As A NEW LIFE 

1. The life of grace is a rebirth in water and the Holy Ghost. 
Christ was the spiritual Man, the Man of Spirit (John 3; Rom. 
8; 1 Cor. 2, 14 f.). Christian life tends by virtue of the power 
within it to overcome the sensuous tendencies, tends to the world 
of the spirit, tends to find its perfection in the virginal life. The 
virgin must lead a “‘spiritual’’ iife, in faith, in interior freedom 
from the world and its pleasures, in the life of prayer. 

2. The life of grace is a rebirth to sonship of God. He who 
by faith knows himself to be a child of God feels unsatisfied and 
ill at ease in the relations of mere man to man. He strives to escape 
from the narrow bonds of human-natural life to the supernatural 
family of the children of God, to find his home in the bosom of 
the heavenly Father and in the communion of the saints. ‘“‘Hearken, 
O daughter, and see, and incline thy ear: and forget thy people and 
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CHRISTIAN VIRGINITY 


thy father’s house, and the king shall greatly desire thy beauty”’ 
(Ps. 44). 

3. The new life gives the freedom of the children of God 
(Rom. 8, 21; Gal. 5, 1). Christian freedom is not license, but a 
release from everything which might prove a hindrance to the dig- 
nity and the happiness of the children of God. Through renuncia- 
tion of marriage, virginity liberates from many cares and burdens 
of the earthly life, not because of want of courage to face them, but 
because it wants to devote its strength and to surrender itself un- 
reservedly to the greatest care and the first duty: ““The virgin 
thinketh on the things of the Lord, that she may be holy both in 
body and in spirit’’ (1 Cor. 7, 34). 


IV. VIRGINITY As LIFE IN CHRIST 


Christianity is founded entirely upon Christ. All its parts 
partake of Christ. Christ has brought us the whole truth, has taught 
us the perfect law, has led us to the Father through the Redemption. 
Yea, more! Christ is not only our Teacher, but Truth itself; not 
only our Redeemer, but Redemption itself. For the proper gift of 
the Redemption is life, the life which is Christ Himself: ‘‘Christ 
is your life’’ (Col. 3, 4); “I am the life’’ (John 14, 6). Hence 
union with Christ is the most essential requisite for supernatural- 
Christian life. In this the deepest meaning of Christian virginity 
is realized: renunciation of all human bonds, in order to belong 
wholly to Christ through love, and in this union to find the richest 
life. Christ is the content and fulness of the virginal life. ‘Let 
them glorify Thee alone through the holiness of their life, through 
the purity of their soul. Let them fear Thee in love, serve Thee in 
love. Be Thou their honor, their joy, their desire, in trials their 
consolation, in doubt their counsel, their protection against injus- 
tice, their patience in sufferings, their riches in poverty, their food 
in fasting, their healing in sickness. In Thee may they possess all 
thngs, in Thee, whose love they should prize above all things else’’ 
(Consecration of Virgins). 


V. PRESERVATION OF VIRGINITY 


Virginity as the fruit of the new life in Christ demands un- 
conditional acceptance of this life. The virgin must watch for 
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Christ, open the door to His grace, be a “‘spiritual vessel.’ Hence 
are required: 

1. The Spirit of Faith. Faith involves the decisive acceptance 
of Christ and His life. “‘Blessed art thou that has believed’’ (Luke 
1, 45). The whole Church is a virgin through faith (St. Augus- 
tine). 

2. Humility as the necessary preparation for all supernatural 
gifts: “‘He hath regarded the humility of His handmaid’’ (Mag- 
nificat) . 

- 3. Purity of conscience, zeal in interior purification, the spirit 
of penance. 

4. Hope as a longing for the eternal values and the goods of 
the supernatural life: “‘He hath filled the hungry with good things” 
(Magnificat) . 

5. An earnest life of prayer, above all, intimate personal in- 
tercourse with Christ. Therefore does the Church on the feasts of 
holy virgins pray for “‘a taste for true devotion.” 


VI. Sins AGAINST VIRGINITY 


1. Loss of chastity. 

2. Loss of spiritual chastity through natural, sensual inclina- 
tion to other persons. In this matter the virgin is bound still more 
stringently than is a married person. 

3. A weak faith. Only a strong faith grasps the nobility of 
Christian virginity and gives the power to practice it. 

4. The spirit of the world, an atmosphere in which virginity 
as a conscious supernatural life cannot develop. 


VII. VIRGINITY AND THE EUCHARIST 


Virginity as the apex of Christian life is closely connected 
with the summit of the Christian order of grace, the holy Eucha- 
rist. It was to be expected, therefore, that the Christian sects which 
repudiated the Eucharist also lost virginity as a state of life. 

1. The holy Eucharist, the re-presentation of the Sacrifice of 
the Cross, constitutes the model and source of the Christian life of 
sacrifice. Herein is to be found the mystery of the supernatural 
power of virginity. 
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CHRISTIAN VIRGINITY 


2. The holy Eucharist, the crown of the sacraments, confers 
supernatural life in all its fulness. This fact furnishes the key to 
the mystery of the inner wealth of virginal life, desvite its far- 
reaching renunciation of a natural fulfillment of life. 

3. The holy Eucharist unites man substantially with Christ. 
Thus is explained the blessed joy in love of the virgin. 


VIII. THE VIRGIN A BRIDE OF CHRIST 


Christian marriage is an image of the bond of love and life 
between Christ and the Church. Therein lies its dignity and there- 
from derives its sanctity as a sacrament. 

The holy prototype of marriage is also actualized, though 
in a different manner, in the union of the virgin with Christ. The 
virgin dedicates her love wholeheartedly to Christ, and He gives 
Himself to her in the graces of the Christian life, above all in Eu- 
charistic Communion, in a spiritual-actual union of lives. Hence 
the consecrated virgin, in the language of the Church, is a “‘bride 
of Christ.’’ She belongs to the “‘more noble souls, who renounce 
the conjugal union between man and woman, but who strive to 
realize the holy mystery which this union symbolizes; who do 
not imitate what takes place in matrimony, but who dedicate all 
their love to the mystery of grace which is signified by marriage. 
. . . Blessed virginity consecrates itself to the bridal chamber of 
Him who is the Son of eternal virginity’’ (Preface of the Conse- 
cration of Virgins). Hence the first duty of a virgin is the love of 
Christ above all things. ‘‘Him the virgin must not only love some- 
what, for whose sake she has sacrificed all other love’’ (St. Aug- 
ustine). 

IX. VIRGINITY AND THE CHURCH 


The Church is the “‘continuation of Christ.’’ Hence the love 
of the virgin to Christ must also extend to the Church. The 
Church, as the virgin-bride of Christ, is in fact the model and 
mother of the Christian virgin. Hence from earliest times service 
of the Church was the duty par excellence of the virgin. This love 
of Christ in the Church confers maternity upon the virgin; she 
devotes herself with a mother’s devotion to the members of Christ, 
in educational work, in charitable and social activity. In virtue of 
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her freedom from the bonds of marriage and family, the virgin is 
enabled to develop her love for all members of Christ to a far 
greater extent, and thus to become a “‘mother’’ in an exalted sense. 
The charitable and social activities of the virgin are therefore super- 
natural; they have their root in the love of Christ and His holy 
Church. Thus virginity confers a consecration of vocation. 


X. THE VIRGIN AND ETERNITY 


Virginity renounces marriage and human love, in order to 
belong entirely to Christ and to live in His love and grace. Thence 
arise conscious separation from things earthly and a permanent 
orientation towards the supernatural, the eternal. What the virgin 
renounces is earthly; what she strives for is heavenly. Only in 
eternity will all the values of the virginal life become actual and 
manifest: Christ, His love, His grace, His life. Hence death does 
not bring separation and loss, but a blessed finding. an eternal 
gain. In this life the virgin is a bride; in the next, she celebrates 
her eternal espousals with the Lamb. 

Considered from this point of view, virginal life is a joyous 
Advent, the more joyous the nearer it approaches to eternity. Above 
all, the expectation of the parousta—the coming of the Savior at 
death and on the final day of judgment—constitutes the blessed 
hope of the virgin. ‘““Behold, the Bridegroom cometh; go ye forth 
to meet Christ the Lord’’ (Communion song on feasts of virgins). 


BONAVENTURE REBSTOCK, O.S.B. 
St. Joseph’s Abbey, Gerleve, Westphalia 
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a LVIISCOVE BS 
“THAT CHRIST BE FORMED IN ALL"=PIUS X 


WITH OuR Modern man, torn away from God, views time, 
READERS things and activity in the light of material prog- 
ress. The true Christian, rooted in Him who is 
the Way, the Truth and the Life, considers all sub specie aeterni- 
tatts. For him time, things and activity have only real value in so 
far as they stand in relation to absolute truth. Divorced from Him 
who is Truth itself, all that is created or purely human is power- 
less to satisfy man’s innermost cravings. Hence the restlessness and 
instability that characterize the modern world. Even many Cath- 
olics are drawn into this restlessness in the measure in which they 
lose sight of the eternal verities and values. Like ther pagan fel- 
low men they are apt to fall under the spell of mere appearances 
and waste away their time in the pursuit of phantoms instead of 
seeking that which is real and true. They are indeed active enough, 
but their activity lacks the supernatural outlook, is tainted with 
self even whilst pretending to seek God. 





Earthly activity presupposes inwardness if it is to partake of 
the divine. As God is truth, love and action, so the man who is in 


‘God will be in closest contact with truth, will be imbued with true 


love, and will be truly active according to God and partake of the 
divine tranquillity. Thus the soul obtains firm ground on which 
to stand, it finds a support by which it can raise itself, and a sure 
goal outside of itself to which it can tend. Truth and love furnish 
these requisites and emancipate the soul from all slavery to self and 
external things. This is the sure foundation of a healthy spiritual 
life. A soul thus disposed is ready to do what is right whenever 
action is required. All moral living and all Catholic Action have 
in this disposition of soul a fertile soil for the growth of much 
healthy fruit. 
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that our future leaders in Catholic life must be recruited largely 
from the graduates of our Catholic higher schools of iearning, the 
importance of solid religious instruction and of practical faithful 
living with Christ in the school becomes evident. 


It has been said by thinking and observing visitors from 
foreign countries to America that the average American takes noth- 
ing as seriously as his recreation and play. This applies of course 
more to our youth than to the average adult. If it is found to be 
true, it becomes the more imperative for our Catholic educators to 
counterbalance this tendency. For a Catholic his religion must pos- 
sess a tremendous importance; nothing may even approximate its 
moment in his life. There is a certain deformity in the development 
of the man who has not a proportionate knowledge of and inter- 
est in the things that pertain to the essential facts of his well-be- 
ing. This must apply with even greater stringency when there is 
question of the higher or spiritual life. The purpose of this higher 
life, the means that are at our disposal, the way that life is to be 
lived—these things belong to the intellectual equipment of a true 
Catholic. A school that permits its students to develop themselves 
intellectually along other lines, without a corresponding advance 
in the way of Catholic knowledge, does not live up to the require- 
ments the Head of the Mystical Body must make upon it. To im- 
part solid and adequate knowledge is, then, the first duty of every 
Catholic school. 


This comprehensive knowledge furnishes the principle of ac- 
tion for a truly and successfully Catholic life. It must needs be the 
basis for the attainment of the ideal of Catholic Action on the part 
of the educated members of our faith. In order to build upon this 
foundation the solid structure of Catholic Action, it is necessary 
that the student be trained to enter thoroughly into the partici- 
pation of the priesthood of Christ. He must learn to see in Christ, 
his Head, the universal Priest and Mediator before God, and he 
must seek a progressively intimate union with Him through fre- 
quent and intelligent attendance at holy Mass and reception of the 
holy Eucharist. He must be made to realize that in Christ exists 
one who supplies all his deficiencies, who has redeemed him from 
sin, and who offers the Sacrifice of adoration, thanksgiving, repara- 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


tion, and petition for him; that without this supreme Mediator he 
would receive no grace, and would be unable to approach his Fa- 
ther in heaven. All these offices Christ fulfills for the individual 
Catholic. They are functions of His priesthood. 

But a Catholic is no mere isolated being working out his sal- 
vation apart from the rest of men. As a social being his participa- 
tion in the priesthood of Christ and his membership in the Mysti- 
cal Body require that he share socially in the activities of Christ, 
the Highpriest of the whole human race. These activities are to 
bring men to God by means of sacrifice, and to bring God and His 
gifts to men in return. According to St. Thomas, the whole liturgy 
of the Church is derived from Christ’s priesthood. Moreover, since 
the Christian is privileged to offer in holy Mass the highest wor- 
ship to the Father through Christ, His Son, and the most perfect 
expiation for his and his brethren’s sins, he may thus exercise his 
lay-priesthood by bringing others closer to Christ and through 
Christ to the Father. 


The educated Catholic must, furthermore, aspire to be a lead- 
er in Catholic Action whenever and wherever he comes in contact 
with his fellow brethren, be this in school or later on in the world. 
As the lay apostolate or Catholic Action implies participation ia 
Christ’s mission, the Catholic lay leader must be willing to live 
and work intensely with Christ unto the spiritual growth of the 
members of Christ’s Mystical Body. This requires a strong sense 
of responsibility for the Mystical Body and its members, and the 
spirit of sacrifice; for without these he will fall back into the ranks 
of the average members whose concern is about themselves rather 
than about others. The sense of responsibility and the sacrificial 
spirit can only be developed through intense participation in the 
priesthood of Christ. Love and sacrifice are characteristic of this 
priesthood. The sharers in this priesthood must, therefore, realize 
that they share also in Christ’s state of victim; as St. Paul expresses 
it: ‘“Yet so if we co-suffer with Him that we may be also glorified 
with Him’’ (Rom. 8, 17). Only the school that leads its students 
on to this way of Catholic living and Catholic Action is able to 
justify its title to existence as a training school of efficient co-work- 
ers of the ordained priesthood of the Church. J. K. 
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that our future leaders in Catholic life must be recruited largely 
from the graduates of our Catholic higher schools of jearning, the 
importance of solid religious instruction and of practical faithful 
living with Christ in the school becomes evident. 


It has been said by thinking and observing visitors from 
foreign countries to America that the average American takes noth- 
ing as seriously as his recreation and play. This applies of course 
more to our youth than to the average adult. If it is found to be 
true, it becomes the more imperative for our Catholic educators to 
counterbalance this tendency. For a Catholic his religion must pos- 
sess a tremendous importance; nothing may even approximate its 
moment in his life. There is a certain deformity in the development 
of the man who has not a proportionate knowledge of and inter- 
est in the things that pertain to the essential facts of his well-be- 
ing. This must apply with even greater stringency when there is 
question of the higher or spiritual life. The purpose of this higher 
life, the means that are at our disposal, the way that life is to be 
lived—these things belong to the intellectual equipment of a true 
Catholic. A school that permits its students to develop themselves 
intellectually along other lines, without a corresponding advance 
in the way of Catholic knowledge, does not live up to the require- 
ments the Head of the Mystical Body must make upon it. To im- 
part solid and adequate knowledge is, then, the first duty of every 
Catholic school. 


This comprehensive knowledge furnishes the principle of ac- 
tion for a truly and successfully Catholic life. It must needs be the 
basis for the attainment of the ideal of Catholic Action on the part 
of the educated members of our faith. In order to build upon this 
foundation the solid structure of Catholic Action, it is necessary 
that the student be trained to enter thoroughly into the partici- 
pation of the priesthood of Christ. He must learn to see in Christ, 
his Head, the universal Priest and Mediator before God, and he 
must seek a progressively intimate union with Him through fre- 
quent and intelligent attendance at holy Mass and reception of the 
holy Eucharist. He must be made to realize that in Christ exists 
one who supplies all his deficiencies, who has redeemed him from 
sin, and who offers the Sacrifice of adoration, thanksgiving, repara- 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


tion, and petition for him; that without this supreme Mediator he 
would receive no grace, and would be unable to approach his Fa- 
ther in heaven. All these offices Christ fulfills for the individual 
Catholic. They are functions of His priesthood. 


But a Catholic is no mere isolated being working out his sal- 
vation apart from the rest of men. As a social being his participa- 
tion in the priesthood of Christ and his membership in the Mysti- 
cal Body require that he share socially in the activities of Christ, 
the Highpriest of the whole human race. These activities are to 
bring men to God by means of sacrifice, and to bring God and His 
gifts to men in return. According to St. Thomas, the whole liturgy 
of the Church is derived from Christ’s priesthood. Moreover, since 
the Christian is privileged to offer in holy Mass the highest wor- 
ship to the Father through Christ, His Son, and the most perfect 
expiation for his and his brethren’s sins, he may thus exercise his 
lay-priesthood by bringing others closer to Christ and through 
Christ to the Father. 


The educated Catholic must, furthermore, aspire to be a lead- 
er in Catholic Action whenever and wherever he comes in contact 
with his fellow brethren, be this in school or later on in the world. 
As the lay apostolate or Catholic Action implies participation ia 
Christ’s mission, the Catholic lay leader must be willing to live 
and work intensely with Christ unto the spiritual growth of the 
members of Christ’s Mystical Body. This requires a strong sense 
of responsibility for the Mystical Body and its members, and the 
spirit of sacrifice; for without these he will fall back into the ranks 
of the average members whose concern is about themselves rather 
than about others. The sense of responsibility and the sacrificial 
spirit can only be developed through intense participation in the 
priesthood of Christ. Love and sacrifice are characteristic of this 
priesthood. The sharers in this priesthood must, therefore, realize 
that they share also in Christ’s state of victim; as St. Paul expresses 
it: ‘“Yet so if we co-suffer with Him that we may be also glorified 
with Him’ (Rom. 8, 17). Only the school that leads its students 
on to this way of Catholic living and Catholic Action is able to 
justify its title to existence as a training school of efficient co-work- 
ers of the ordained priesthood of the Church. J. K. 
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AT PEORIA 


The National Conference of Catholic Charities which met 
at Peoria, Ill., September 27 to October 2 of this year, was notable 
in several regards. One was the deepened concept of the nature of 
charity work, the expressed conviction that the latter must not be 
peripheral, to use Msgr. Sheen’s term, but must go to the heart of 
things, that it must always tend towards and aim at the salvation 
of souls. Another is the fact that the program was from beginning 
to end imbued with the spirit of the liturgical apostolate. Nothing 
less was to be expected in the diocese of His Excellency, Bishop 
Joseph H. Schlarman, of whom it was recently said in private that 
he is “the episcopal champion of the liturgical apostolate.” 

The opening Solemn Pontifical Mass on Sunday was accom- 
panied by a running explanation of the action of the Mass that 
tended to elicit full participation of the faithful in the sacred Mys- 
tery. It was made by Msgr. Fulton Sheen to a congregation of two 
thousand, while thousands more heard it over the radio broadcast. 
The chant of the Mass was rendered by a group of local choirs in 
splendid style. The sermon by Bishop Schlarman went to the core 
of charity work. The philanthropy of the world deals with bodies, 
he said, while God loves and desires souls. Christian charity must 
do the same, and serve Christ in all men as members of His Mys- 
tical Body. 

There was an official Missa Recitata daily in the Cathedral, 
sponsored by various local groups, high school boys, girls, etc., on 
the different mornings. The Sunday Missa Recitata was a well- 
recited dialog Mass at which the men of St. Vincent de Paul So- 
ciety ably took the lead. 

The Apostolic Delegate, Most Rev. Giovanni Cicognani, who 
was celebrant of the solemin opening Mass, gave the principal ad- 
dress at the first general mass meeting, Sunday evening, before an 
audience of four thousand persons. His Excellency struck the pro- 
foundest keynote of Christian charity, of all Christian life, in cen- 
tering these in the Mass. ‘““The root of charity towards our neigh- 
bor, the source whence arises the love of man for his fellow man, 
is the Sacrifice of the Mass.’’ The holy Sacrifice of the Mass, he 
continued, and the holy Communion that is an integral part of 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


that Sacrifice are the only true life that we possess. Upon that 
nourishment depend both the entire life of the individual Christian 
and the corporate life of the Church. Furthermore he indicated 
that the eternal life of love overflows from the Mass into our hearts 
and inspires us to give ourselves in full measure to the service of 
God and our fellow men. As Christ loved men unto sacrifice and 
death, so also must we love our neighbors in word and action. 
“Your work testifies to the great saving truth which the Catholic 
Church preserves and offers from the rising of the sun to the set- 
ting thereof—the holy Sacrifice of the Mass. The Eucharistic 
Christ will live till the end of time. So will your work grow and 
extend and bear still greater fruit, for the love of the Eucharistic 
Christ is deep-seated and ever active in the hearts of the faithful.” 


An address of Father Hellriegel of O'Fallon, Mo., on ‘‘Cath- 
olic Institutional Life As Shaped by the Liturgy of the Church,”’ 
evoked much interest and comment, and gave rise to many ques- 
tions. Our esteemed Associate Editor developed his theme under 
four headings: what is the liturgy; what is the Liturgical Move- 
ment; what are the requirements of the chaplain of a Christian 
institution; what are the duties of the chaplain. 


At the closing dinner, Wednesday evening, the outstanding 
address in achievement and finish was that of Msgr. Fulton Sheen. 
Msgr. Sheen alluded to the fact that the practical charity work of 
the past had been greatly peripheral. Today it must be much more 
than that. The greatest problem today is man, and all charity work 
must center in the very heart of that problem. The ‘forgotten 
man”’ of today is in danger of losing whatever liberties he has, in- 
dispensable though they are for true personality. Man must be 
viewed in the high position he holds as a member of the Mystical 
Body of Christ. Charity raised on that high plane as service of 
Christ in His fellow men must in the last analysis be service to 
souls, a sharing in the redemptive work of Christ. All else done in 
the name of charity is but a bait, and serves as an instrument for 
drawing souls to Christ and building them up in Him. In elo- 
quence and soundness of thought, this was the finest address the 
writer has ever had the privilege to hear. 
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The printed programs of the Conference were in fullest har- 
mony with its general spirit and fitting external symbols of its 
true Christian mind. Both covers, that of the general program and 
that of the closing dinner, were red, the Church’s color of charity. 
The design of each, the work of Dom Angelo Zankl, O.S.B., of 
St. John’s Abbey, was likewise distinctive. The general program 
cover pictured an altar, whose cross was twined about a vine, from 
the arms of which hung two bunches of grapes. The text beneath 
was from John 15, 5: “I am the Vine, you the branches, etc.,”’ 
while the official convention motto read: ‘“The love of Christ has 
gathered us together’ (from the Missal of Holy Thursday). The 
program cover of the closing banquet was an elaborate symbolical 
picturing of the coena domini, the banquet of the Lord. The in- 
scription beneath the table read: “I am the Bread of Life, etc.”’ 
Above the table was the symbolical fish on which rested the basket 
with the loaves, all surrounded by the letters of the Ichthus, and 
by a circumference of flaming tongues. The medal on the official 
badge was an adaptation of the cover design of the general program. 


Amidst the symbolism of these designs the monogram of 
Christ, the chi-rho, was conspicuous. And that brings us to a true 
story. The writer had the pleasure of receiving an invitation to one 
of the sectional dinners, although he was an outsider. He sat next 
to an elderly, well-educated lady, who had done prominent work 
in organizing charity in one of our largest cities. No, she had not 
attended a Missa Recitata so far and had wondered for all the 
world what the thing meant on the program. Upon a meagre ex- 
planation of the meaning and functionings of the dialog Mass she 
exclaimed with interest: ““That ought to make it much easier to 
follow the action of the priest at the altar.’’ Encouraged by this 
the writer called attention to the chi-rho. Now there are some who 
still think the*monogram of Christ stands for pax or for “Pius X.”’ 
Not so this lady. She had noted the frequency of the “‘P’’ and 
thought Bishop Schlarman must have put it there to stand for 
Peoria! 

The incident was related at another dinner table later on at 
which there were several professors from Catholic universities. In 
relating it the writer did not mention the chi-rho as a monograta 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


of Christ, but merely pointed to it on the badge medal. Several 
smiled at the ‘‘Peoria” interpretation, but one of the university 
professors, a priest by the way, surprised us by remarking blandly 
and sincerely that he supposed “‘the P could stand for Peoria as 
well as for anything else.” An embarrassing silence followed. (We 
sincerely hope the Bishop of Peoria will never hear of this. It might 
discourage even the stoutest of hearts.) 
re) 


OUR COVER DESIGN 


The cover design for this month was suggested by the apse 
of S. Apollinare in Classe, near Ravenna. There the crux gem- 
mata, symbol of the glorified Christ, shines forth in rich mosaic 
from a background of numerous stars. Our picture represents 
Christ ‘‘the sun of justice’ (Mal. 4, 2) radiating forth the bright- 
ness of His divine life, whereby are made resplendent Mary, ‘fair 
as the moon” (Cant. 6, 9), who most immediately and most per- 
fectly reflects the effulgence of her Son, and the entire constella- 
tion of the faithful. Thus the design reminds us of that final vic- 
torious consummation in eternity which is to follow upon the last 
judgment and towards which the Church is looking forward dur- 
ing these last Sundays after Pentecost. 

° 


LITURGICAL A novena to the Little Flower recently held at Holy 
BRIEFS Family Church, St. Louis, Mo. (the Rev. William 
H. Huelsmann, pastor), deserves mention in these 
pages. There are statements, much more authoritative than any we 
could utter, to the effect that novenas not infrequently foster rather 
than subdue a highly individualistic spirit in matters religious and 
a subjective devotional attitude that is self-centered rather than 
Christ-centered. We are happy to point to the above-mentioned 
novena as truly Christ-centered and orientated liturgically. The 
prayers of the novena were composed of texts from the Mass and 
the Divine Office of the feast of the Little Flower; and there was 
abundant participation by the people in these prayers by means of 
answers that were much more than a series of “‘Amens.”’ 

The novena devotion took place ten minutes before each of 
the morning Masses, at six, seven, and eight o'clock, and served 
as a preliminary preparation for Mass and Communion. In a parish 
that has long been outstanding for its spirit of liturgical partici- 
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pation in the august Sacrifice and for the large number of Com- 
munions at daily Mass, the novena nevertheless increased attendance 
at Mass and reception of Communion by about one hundred for 
each day of the novena, and helped also to increase the number of 
daily attendants and communicants permanently after the novena 
was over. 

The Holy Family Church Parish Bulletin concluded its an- 
nouncement of the novena as follows: ‘“‘With the intercession of 
St. Theresa accompanying our prayers, we will in union with her 
ask for whatever we need, through our Lord Jesus Christ in the 
holy Sacrifice of the Mass. That is the way St. Theresa must go, 
to obtain anything for us. Let us go with her!” 


At the Mission of Catholic Seaamen, Hamburg, Germany, the 
Rev. Francis Xavier Reinhold, port chaplain, has introduced the 
Missa Recitata and parts of the Divine Office. He says: “In my 
sailors’ home, at daily Mass and on Sundays ,the whole community 
prays together with the priest. From comments of my sailors ! 
understand that they have practically gotten a new and deep un- 
derstanding of our holy liturgy. They all love to go to Mass, since 
we introduced common prayer for active celebration as far as dogma 
and law permit. We deem that liturgical activity is the basis of 
Catholic Action.” 


The Catholic Young Men’s Union of Germany has published 
a new prayer book, Kirchengebet, the contents of which are entirely 
taken from the liturgical texts. Included are Prime, Mass, and 
Compline. This means of praying in the words and spirit of the 
Church has been enthusiastically received and adopted in nearly all 
camps and at youth congresses. 
Oo 


COMMUNICATIONS 


THE PARISH KYRIALE 


To the Editor:—Some of the queries that have reached us since the 
Parish Kyriale has come into the hands of the public are as follows: 

Why was modern notation used instead of the Gregorian? 

We chose the modern notation in which to popularize chant music 
because people generally are familiar with the modern staff, and are not 
afraid of it; and psychologists state it is easier to go from a known to 
an unknown than to reach an unknown with the help of a medium 
which in itself is also unknown. After all, the encyclical of Pius X on 
Church music concerned itself with chant and with liturgical music in 
general, and not with the type of notation. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


Since the booklet contained most of the masses, why wasn’t it en- 
larged a few pages to complete the Kyriale? 

In order to keep the price of the booklet as low as possible, all of 
the work on it was done here at the Abbey. The local press can accom- 
modate a sheet of paper not larger than 25 by 38, and out of this sheet 
the 64 pages were made. Had we enlarged the booklet and used another 
sheet, the printing expense would have been doubled. Just because the 
number of pages was limited, too, we decided to devote the space almost 
exclusively to music. For this reason we omitted versicles, responses, 
prayers, explanations of the quilisma, dots after notes, the iij, etc. The 
episema mark (a horizontal bar over certain notes) could not be used 
since the Desclée firm has a copyright on this sign. 

Why were the “Subvenite” and the “In Paradisum” excluded? 

We had at first intended to include the funeral mass, but there were 
not enough pages in the booklet to allow its inclusion; there was room 
for the Requiem mass, however. This mass does not call for the “Sub- 
venite” and the “In Paradisum,” for they belong only to the funeral mass 
as such. 

The solemn responses to the celebrant are placed on the inside rear 
cover. But what about the ferial responses? Why were they excluded? 

They are to be found within the Requiem mass. To avoid giving 
these ferial responses twice (which would have involved some more 
space) it was decided to include them within the Ordinary parts of the 
Requiem mass, for after all, that is when these ferial responses are most 
frequently used. 

By way of further information we might add that the cover design 
was made by Dom Joachim Watrin, O.S.B., of St. John’s Abbey. He 
placed the five lines of the modern staff parallel to the beam of the cross. 
At the bottom of the design, the Gregorian staff crosses the modern, bear- 
ing the notation for “Laudamus Te” from the Gloria of Mass VIII. The 
clef sign was lowered for artistic reasons. 

THE CoMPILER OF THE “KyYRIALE” 


St. John’s Abbey 





ce) 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE COMMUNION SERVICE AS IT MIGHT BE. Together with an Intro- 
duction and Notes. By Hugh Cecil. Oxford University Press, London: 
Humphrey Milford. 1935. xi-66 pp. Paper, 8s. 5d. 

Hugh Cecil advocates a reform of the Communion service in the 
Anglican Revised Prayer Book. He sees the actual reform as a far-dis- 
tant goal (perhaps fifteen years from now) and therefore confines his 
purpose to creating sentiment and to shaping public opinion within the 
Anglican Church in favor of a new form of service. Viewed from this 
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controversial aim, the actual adoption or rejection of the proposed form 
seems to be secondary and indifferent. 

“Avowedly the ultimate standard, after all liturgical principles, de- 
votional tastes, and the theological opinions of different schools of thought 
have been weighed, is individual preference. In this sense it (the plan) 
is thoroughly egoistic” (Preface, p. vii). This seeming indifference ought 
not blind us to the author’s set purpose of advocating only an authoritative 
form of service. And he claims no small degree of authority (ecclesias- 
tical) for his reform. In arguing for an authoritative form of celebrating 
the Eucharist, it is interesting for a Catholic to observe his basis for 
“authority.” His statement that the proposed rite has the authority of 
the Revised Book of 1927-1928 and furthermore the approval of the 
House of Bishops, of the Convocations and of the Church Assembly may 
not mean much to us Catholics, because we may not have much insight 
into the divergent claims vying with each other for supremacy within 
the non-Catholic Churches. But such statements as these, that the Bible 
as the word of God is “the supreme authority in all religious controver- 
sies,” and that the guide to the interpretation of Holy Scripture is that 
authority which is most widespread in time and place (“catholic” as the 
author calls it)—such assertions offend the Catholic sense. The author 
explicitly rejects the authority of the pope in liturgical matters (Preface, 
p. viii). Why? Because the pope’s claims are said to exceed the limits of 
primacy justified by Sacred Scripture. Sacred Scripture along with the 
authority of the “primitive Church” guided the author in the choice of 
his new service (pp. 10-11). 


What could be more unscriptural and unhistoric than just this 
claim for authority in matters liturgical? Where does Sacred Scripture 
ever claim to be the Christian’s final guide in settling such problems? 
Liturgical life flourished in the primitive Church long before the inspired 
books were written. Of the first Christians who were converted by St. 
Peter it is said that they persevered in the teaching of the apostles, in their 
community spirit, in the breaking of the bread and in prayer (Acts 
2, 42). To whom did the primitive Christian liturgical community look 
for decisions of all kinds? Certainly to the apostles. Acts 6, 1-6 argues 
for their living authority. Therefore a living voice speaking with author- 
ity existed prior to the Scriptures. St. Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch, a 
witness to primitive Christian discipline and belief, exhorts his addressees 
to be one with their bishop in their liturgical life because such unity is the 
surest guarantee of their doctrinal orthodoxy. (See his letter to the 
Trallians 6-7; to the Ephesians 20, 2: “Gather ... in one faith .. . 
around the bishop and the priests . . . breaking one Bread.”) In our day, 
more than ever, unity with Peter in the liturgy is the watchword in the 
Catholic Church. It is the traditional norm and not less important than 
doctrinal conformity. 
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“Communion Service As It Might Be” has two parts: an introduc- 
tion with the doctrinal basis for the new form and then the “Order for 
the celebration of the divine liturgy of the Lord’s Supper.” 

The teaching and belief in the Eucharist affect and determine the 
form of service advocated. That is as we would expect it. The belief 
that “the consecrated bread and wine are the sacrament of the body and 
blood of Christ . . . is fundamental (p. 1). Transubstantiation in the 
Catholic sense of physical change of the elements of bread and wine is, 
however, rejected, and we read on page 4 that “the sacrament of the 
body and blood of Christ . . . has two parts—an outward part, the bread, 
and an inward part, the body of Christ.” Besides, what “Anglicans” 
understand by the Eucharistic Sacrifice is not entirely clear from the 
short exposition quoted on page 12: the Sacrifice is not a “nude com- 
memoration of the Sacrifice of the Cross”, but nevertheless, in the liturgy 
it is thought sufficient to “signify the sacrifice” which is offered. What 
then does the author understand by “action”, that is by the action of the 
Sacrifice, if the Sacrifice is merely signified? Can the action of the Sacri- 
fice be merely signified and still remain the true action itself? 

We see by the present book, then, that the doctrinal view, as well as 
the authority on which the new rite is based, vary from the Catholic 
accepted doctrine and authority. We can observe in a concrete example 
how the rejection of the authority of Rome and the Catholic tradition is 
closely bound up with doctrinal individualism. Lex orandi, lex credendi! 

P. R. B. 


GOD’S WAYS. By Sister Marie Paula, Ph.D., Litt.D. The Bruce Publishing 
Co., 524-544 North Milwaukee Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 1934. Pp. 130. 
Cloth, $1.25. 

This book places Christ before our eyes in old but ever fresh and 
attractive light. In clear, direct, and simple language, Sister Paula paints 
various episodes of our Lord’s life, drawing from them practical applica- 
tions for the lives of His followers. With a deep insight into the diffi- 
culties of the Christian mode of living in general, and the Religious in 
particular, she finds a ready solution for all trials in the one who is the 
“Way, the Truth, and the Life.” 

The author knows the Gospels, the more noted Lives of Christ, and 
Jewish and Christian traditions. Although written for Religious, the ap- 
plications are not so exclusive as to be of small value to lay people. On 
the contrary. The reviewer does have one fault to find. However happy 
and suitable a solution the problems of life find in the book, he is of the 
opinion that they could have received a better one had they been more 
directly linked up with the holy Mass as a sacrifice rather than with our 


Lord’s sacramental presence in the tabernacle. 
E. A. L. 
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PARISH KYRIALE. Selected and Set Up by Monks of St. John’s Abbey. The 
Liturgical Press, Collegeville, Minn. (Popular Liturgical Library, Series 
III, No. 5) 1935. Booklet, 64 pp. One to eleven copies, ten cents each; 
twelve to three hundred copies, ten cents less discount of twenty per cent. 
Recently there was issued by the Liturgical Press a pamphlet which 
is to be included in a series of booklets comprising a “Popular Liturgical 
Library.” In size, form, and price, this publication may be classified with 
thousands of other pamphlets, but in content and value it deserves a 
place all its own. It is a Parish Kyriale—a collection of plainchant masses 
destined to be used by the members of our congregations. To render the 
singing of the fittest type of liturgical music accessible to the assembled 
worshippers is the purpose of this work. 


If one has been attentive to the propagating of liturgical chant in 
the churches of this country, one can not deny that the instructions of 
Pius X and Pius XI are being heeded by a large, ever-increasing number, 
and that Catholic choirs are attaining proficiency in the rendition of this 
form of music. But though the occupants of the choir-lofts and choir- 
stalls are singing the praises of God in the beauty of chant, the assemblies 
of the faithful are, except in rarest instances, still mute. The injunction 
of Pius X that the chant of the Catholic Church be made the property 
of the layman, that he be restored his birthright of which many centuries 
ago he had been deprived, that from his obscure position as a mere on- 
looker in church services he be permitted and encouraged to really and 
truly assist at and participate in the liturgy of the Church, that his voice 
hushed for centuries, be heard again in the praises of the Lord in fervent 
songs of prayer, as laymen used to sing in the ages of faith—in fine, the 
wish of the sovereign pontiff that all members of a parish lift their hearts 
in song at holy Mass, is woefully short of fulfillment. We readily admit 
that this prescription is difficult to fill. Many obstacles prevent its being 
accomplished. One of the most practical difficulties has been the lack 
of a suitable musical score to place in the hands of the people. Not that 
there have been wanting Kyriales in modern notation and hymnals with 
Gregorian chant masses. These exist in abundance. But they are so costly 
or so cumbersome as to preclude their general use by an entire congrega- 
tion, or even by a large group of children. Now, thanks to the Parish 
Kyriale, although other difficulties remain to be overcome, the prime need 
of supplying a music-book for congregational chanting at Mass has been 
successfully met. In this respect the Benedictine monks of St. John’s 
Abbey have done a noble service to the cause of liturgical singing, for 
through their zeal, a concise, clear, well-edited, and inexpensive booklet 
of plainsong is on the market. 


The Parish Kyriale contains the “Asperges,” “Vidi Aquam,” the 
masses: “Lux et Origo” for the Paschal season, “Fons Bonitatis” for 
solemn feasts, “Cunctipotens Genitor Deus” and “De Angelis” for feasts 
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of a double rank, “Cum Jubilo” and “Alme Pater” for feasts of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, “Orbis Factor” for ordinary Sundays of the year, 
“Pater Cuncta” and “Stelliferi Conditor Orbis” for feasts of a semi- 
double character, “Dominator Deus’ for feasts of simple rite, “Deus 
Genitor Alme” for ferials of Advent and Lent, the Requiem, Credo No. I 
and Credo No. Ill, and a plainchant Benediction service. Surely this is 
a large order for a small parcel. A cursory perusal of the little volume 
might fail to give one an appreciation of the merely technical perfection 
of the work. The modern notation used is of special size, cast exclusively 
for this work. It is small, but clear and distinct. The musical staff too 
is small, but the text is large and very easily read. To comprehend the 
painstaking effort of preparing this booklet for the press, one need only 
be informed that each note, each letter, in fact, every part was set by 
hand. From this one can conjecture that the preparation of the Kyriale 
was costly, and that the Benedictine monks and their friend-collaborators 
were concerned only with the cause of the liturgy; no selfish nor lucrative 
motive could have inspired them. It is difficult to understand how the 
booklet can be obtained for the small sum of ten cents, with a substantial 
discount on larger orders. 

Since this is intended to be a review, may I venture a few criticisms 
or suggestions? It is unfortunate, for the sake of uniformity among the 
various editions of the official chant, that the “episema” mark, (the small 
horizontal dash over a note or group of notes, signifying a prolongation 
in time-value) found in the Liber Usualis was not used; or for that mat- 
ter, could not be used, because the firm of Desclée has a copyright on this 
marking. When one is accustomed to it, the absence of it is disconcerting, 
e.g., in the word “Christi” of the mass “Lux et Origo,” page 5, and in 
numerous instances of the Introit of the Requiem, page 52. A uniform 
substitute mark for the “‘episema”’ should be adopted and carefully inserted 
in another edition. 

The musical signs peculiar to chant might have been explained in 
an introduction. I refer to the “quilismas’’, the “ritardando”, the Roman 
numerals refering to the eight modes of chant, the “breve”, and the “‘iij”. 
It must be remembered that the Kyriale will be used by choirs and 
choirmasters who will have had no preliminary instruction in the techni- 
calities of chant, and in their case, as well as in the case of many of our 
Sisters who will use it in the parochial schools, a knowledge of these ele- 
mentary things cannot be taken for granted. 

There are some rather serious and regrettable omissions in the Parish 
Kyriale. Why were not the “Subvenite” and the “In Paradisum” of the 
burial-service included? There is no mass so abused, so far as the chanting 
of it is concerned, as the Requiem mass and the “Absolution”. Bad edi- 
tions extant of the Requiem are legion. Now with the advent of this 
Kyriale, many choirs for the first time will have the official Vatican 
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edition of the Requiem, but the chant prescribed while the corpse is being 
borne into and from the church will have to be sought elsewhere. The 
responses following the “Asperges” and “Vidi Aquam” and the ferial 
responses should be inserted by all means. To take it for granted that a 
choir of average adults or children will know these or will remember 
them for any length of time is presuming too much—as anyone who 
works with amateur choirs will vouch for. If it is found necessary or 
desirable to limit the size of the Kyriale, one or even two of the masses 
can well be sacrificed to make way for the above-mentioned omissions. 


(Rev.) Purr T. WELLER 
St. Mary’s Church, Greenwood, Wisconsin 


(In answer to a number of friendly criticisms and suggestions concerning the 
Kyriale, the compiler of the booklet explains the reasons that guided him in the 
choice of matter included, in the “Communications” section of the present 
volume.—Ed.) 


The following books were recently sent to the Liturgical Press. 
Their mention here does not preclude a more extensive notice later. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, 26-28 Park Place, New York, N. Y.: Catholic Ac- 
tion. Teachers’ Manual Edition. A Textbook for Colleges and Study Clubs. 
By Burton Confrey, M.A., Ph.D. 1935. Pp. 320 and 120. Cloth, $2.68, 
net. 

THE CATHOLIC EDUCATION PRESS, 1326 Quincy Street, N. E., Brook- 
land, D. C.: Religion Outlines for Colleges. Course I: The Catholic Ideal 
of Life. Second Edition, Revised. By John M. Cooper, D.D. 1935. xiv- 
315 pp. Cloth, $1.40. 

H. DESSAIN, Malines, Belgium: Caeremoniale. Pars Altera: de Celebrante. By 
J. F. van der Stappen and August Croegaert. 1935. xii-420 pp. Paper, 
9.80 Belgas. 

INTERNATIONAL CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY, 407 Bergen Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.: The Blood Myth. By Edward Lodge Curran. Pamph- 
let. Single copy, ten cents; $7.00 per hundred. 

P. J. KENEDY & SONS, 12 Barclay Street, New York City: Catholic Faith. 
Based on the Catholic Catechism as Drawn Up by His Eminence Cardinal 
Gasparri, and Edited Under the Supervision of the Catholic University of 
America by Rev. Felix M. Kirsch, O.M.Cap., and Sister M. Brendan, I.H.M. 
Book One. 1935. Pp. 65. Paper, twenty-five cents. 

LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 114 Fifth Avenue, New York City: Married 
Saints. By Seldon P. Delaney. 1935. x-338 pp. Cloth, $2.00. 

THE MACMILLAN CO., 60 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y.: Mirage and 
Truth. By M. C. D'Arcy, S.J. 1935. Pp. 204. Cloth, $1.75. 

PARISH VISITORS OF MARY IMMACULATE, 328 West Seventy-first 
Street, New York City: A Chaplet for Mary. By Edith Tatum. 1935. 
Booklet, 40 pp. Paper, fifty cents. 

THE SOCIETY OF THE DIVINE SAVIOR, St. Nazianz, Wis.: Eucharistic 
Whisperings. Adapted by Rev. Winfrid Herbst, S.D.S., from the German 
Translation by Ottilie Boediker. Vol. VI. 1935. Booklet, 146 pp. Paper, 
thirty-five cents. 

VERLAG ANTON PUSTET, Salzburg, Austria: Summa Theologica. Deutsch- 
lateinische Ausgabe. Vol. 29: Die Sakramente. Taufe und Firmung. 1935. 
Pp. 579. Paper, RM 9, S 17.10. 
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oose A COMPLETE 
WEEKLY REVIEW 


CHALLENGING EDITORIALS 
PERTINENT NEWS COMMENTS 
INFORMATIVE SPECIAL ARTICLES 
SEVEN DAYS’ NEWS SURVEY 
BOOK AND DRAMATIC REVIEWS 


These are regular features in The Commonweal 
every week. Most Reverend Hugh Boyle, D. D., 
Bishop of Pittsburgh, says the following of The 
Commonweal: 
“The Commonweal has edified, informed and stimu- 
lated the Catholic mind of the country. {t has won 
a hearing in quarters in which no Catholic voice was 
heard willingly until it came. It has spoken of 
Catholic things to people who live in another world 
and in a tone that does not startle them, and in a 
language to which they listen without distress.” 


The enclosed coupon enables you to secure the next 
15 issues of The Commonweal for only $1.00. Ac- 
cept this trial offer today. 


Special One Dollar Offer 
THE COMMONWEAL 


386 Fourth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed find one dollar. Send the next fifteen issues of 
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SPONSA REGIS | 


THE ONLY MONTHLY REVIEW DEVOTED 
TO THE SPiRITUAL INTERESTS OF OUR 
SISTERHOODS IN ENGLISH SPEAKING 
COUNTRIES. 


The Review furnishes solid matter on the principles of 
the liturgical, ascetical and mystical life of Religious. 


Subscription rates for the United States: Six years, 
$5.00; two years, $1.85, and one year, $1.00. 
Address requests to: 


SPONSA REGIS 
Collegeville, Minnesota. 











BLACKFRIARS 


A MONTHLY REVIEW OF LIFE AND LETTERS 
Edited by English Dominicans at Blackfriars, Oxford 


SOME RECENT TRIBUTES: 

“BLACKFRIARS has become one of the most important Catholic 
periodicals in the English language.”—-El Debate, Madrid. 

“Our brilliant contempurary BLACKFRIARS, which has done so 
much to express and promote Catholic culture.”—The Month, Lon- 
don. 

“BLACKFRIARS continues to be a very real asset to the intellec- 
tual movement among English Catholics, and we advise all who can 
to support it. Its wide interests, high literary and critical standards, 
sound philosophic basis and freedom from cant should commend it 
more and more to thinking men .. . Its always stimulating reviews 
rank among the best in any periodical.”—Par (Organ of the Prink- 
nash Benedictines.) 


Annual subscription (Twelve issues) $3, postfree; Sincle copies 
25 cents 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE ROLLS HOUSE PUBLISHING CO. LTD. 


2 BREAMS BUILDINGS LONDON, E. C. 4, ENGLAND 
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THE CATHOLIC MISSAL 


A New Large Type Missal in English for Daily Use. 
By ©. J. Callan, 0. P., and J, A. McHugh, 0. P 


The type is far larger than in other missals ... The printing is superior 

The arrangement is simpler ... The Ordinary !3 in Latin —% English . Ali 
superfluous rubrics (meant only for the celebrant) have been eliminated. Occasion- 
ally used Prayers and Prefaces, prayers for Solemn Mass, and the Blesein LY, ~ 
the people’s Communion have been removed to separate sections. 

Ordinary is a fiexible and easily used section Contains every new Mass. Tete 
Masses have been numbered ... A special cord marker springs the book open at 
the Ordinary Besides there are four ribbon markers. 


1248pp. Beautifully WWlustrated. 6% x4 Inches. 


Plain Edition—Black cloth, white edges........ EEE e a eee ETT $1.50 
No.3 Black imitation leather, gold edges............-. Sieh ANOT senuid $3.00 
No.3R. The same but with burnished —~t edges pease cheegeecoueesen emai watel 8.00 
No.4 Black leather, gold edges............ mene eeebeses ceceueeeouedaes - 400 
No.5 Black walrus leather, gold ed geB...... ccc. ececcecccccccsecccesveses 5.00 
Other bindings $6.00 and "$2.00. 
Discount allowed te Clergy and Religious. oe 


Send for descriptive circular and sample pages. 


The Catholic Sunday Missal 


For Sundays and Principal Feasts. 
The splendid large t ~ and careful ~_ —y of The Catholic Missal is 


duplicated in this stri Sunday Missal. ose who demand quality at a 
reasonable price will find. t in this book. 

485 pp. 
No. 1. Black cloth, white edgeB......-.ccscsccccccccccescccccccccccccssesseee $1.00 
No. 2. Black imitation ene BONA CAGES... ccccercccccecccccccsccccsccccccs 2.00 
No. 3. Black leather, seal grain, BOLD CGB. coc cccccccccccccccccccccceccescce 3.00 


Discount to Reverend Clergy and Religious. 


The Roman Missal My Missal 


Complete English and Latin text of the For Sundays and Principal Feasts. 
Mass for every day in the year. Explanatory Preface and Notes — 
By Abbot Fernand Cabrol, O.S.B. dagentis of Govsttenst Beapem. 
Clear type, 1,476 pages, 4x6 inches, By Abbot Fernand Cabrol, O.S.B. 
1 inch thick. LARGE TYPE EDITION: 
STUDENTS ae se thin 3% xb? 
paper; Cloth, red edges......... $2.50 Os hie nek a ae. 
Vive or more copies, es $2.00. Other bindings: $1.75, 2.25, $3.00, $5.08. 
745 Real Morocco, burnished gold REGULAR EDITION: 
GRGOR, GERIDIS .ccccccccccccscces HAO 8%x5% inches, %4-inch thick, 410 pp. 
Other bindings: 803 Black cloth, red edges. seonnaclal 
$4.25, 94.50, 65.50, $6.50, $7.50. Other bindings: 75c and $2.00. 


Discount allowed to the Reverend Clergy and Religious. 


At All Catholic Book Stores 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS 


Established 1826 
12 BARCLAY STREET NEW YORK 
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« « «A Complete Line of the Best 
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THE ST. ANDREW DAILY MISSAL 
By Dom Gasper Lefebvre, O.S.B. 
Latin and English, complete, up-to-date, with music 
From $2.75 to $8.50 
With Benedictine or Jesuit Proprium 20c additional 





THE ROMAN SUNDAY MISSAL FOR AMERICA 
With new style calendar to use without previous instruction 
From $2.00 to $4.50. 





THE CHILD’S DAILY MISSAL 
From $1.00 to $4.00 


THE LITTLE MISSAL, $1.60 | A LITTLE MASS BOOK, 60c 
In vestpocket form to cerry in pocket or purse 





HOW TO USE A DAILY MISSAL IN 1935 
With Special Supplement for Benedictine and Jesuit Churches 
Sizes 334x614 inches. 84 pages. Strong black covers. 
24c per copy 
Single copy sent to any address for 30c in stamps 


A complete liturgical calendar for the year 1935 of every part of 
each Daily Mass 


Quantity Discounts To RELIGIous 
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